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HALF A CENTURY’S DEVELOPMENT IN THE RACING YACHT. 
FAMOUS LITTLE OLD CUP-RACER « AMERICA”? SHOWN BESIDE HER BIG LATEST SUCCESSOR, « RELIANCE.” 


Drawn for Leslie's Weekly by Charles Beecher Bunnell. See page 67. 
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Has China Fooled Us? 


HE LOSS of American prestige in China shown by 

a letter from our correspondent at Tien-Tsin, which 

is printed elsewhere in this number, should call forth 

an indignant protest from our people against what 

looks like an un-American conduct by our State Depart- 

ment of our affairs in the East. We have much 

already at stake in China, and the future promise for 

our commerce with her teeming millions is too great to 

be lost by the lack of a sturdy and fearless conduct of 
our foreign affairs. 

We are accustomed to tales of Chinese corruption, 
but the facts presented by our correspondent of a sin- 
gle Chinese magistrate collecting 300,000 taels of 
silver from the people of kis district for the purpose 
of paying an indemnity claim amounting to only 30,000 
taels, while the magistrate retained the remainder for 
himself, throw a new light on the question of the pay- 
ment of the Chinese indemnity, and explain, as 
nothing else could, the reason for the continued hos- 
tility of the Chinese toward foreigners. If, as ex- 
plained by our correspondent, the success of our State 
Department in securing for China the privilege of 
paying the indemnity on a silver basis instead of ona 
gold basis would not lessen in the least the assess- 
ments and extortions collected from the Chinese 
people, but merely result in increasing the plunder of 
the officials, our efforts would seem a mistaken kind- 
ness. 

Our State Department by insisting that China be 
allowed to pay the indemnity on a silver instead of on 
a gold basis is striving vigorously to save a sum ap- 
proximating $150,000,000 for the Chinese officials to 
divide among themselves; and when it attempts to do 
this for China without asking or receiving any con- 
cessions or compensatory grants for the United States 
in return, we cannot complain because the Oriental 
diplomats have lost respect for us and treat our re- 
quests for new open ports in Manchuria with scant 
courtesy. What else can we expect from Chinese 
diplomats who, knowing that neither Chinaman nor 
Americen is allowed in Manchuria except by the suf- 
ferance of Russia, smile at the continued assertions 
of our State Department that it has secured an open 
door to that country? 

In addition to this our State Department by its re- 
fusal to require of the Russian ambassador a retrac- 
tion of his insult to Minister Conger has discredited a 
faithful American public servant in the eyes of the 
Chinese, who attach to such incidents a far greater 
importance than we do. A State Department so 
easily satisfied with assurances cannot complain if it 
is made a victim of subterfuge and duplicity. 

It looks as if the complacency of the State Depart- 
ment in this matter is unwarranted, and as if Secre- 
tary Hay is in need of competent advice and original 
information unedited and uninspired by Russia. 


Costly Labor Legislation. 


WHILE LABOR organizations have undoubtedly 
been the means of bringing about some.excellent 
legislation in matters affecting the welfare of the 
working masses, such as restrictions upon child labor 
and other needed reforms, the benefits of their legis- 
lative efforts in other directions are not so clear. Thus 
we have a statement before us of the expenditures 
for the care and maintenance of the prisons of New 
York State for the past sixteen years, showing that 
under the old contract system the prisons returned a 
surplus to the State treasury running as high as 
$10,000 a year, whereas since 1897, when the consti- 
tutional amendment demanded by the labor organiza- 
tions went into effect and limited the sale of prison- 
made products to State institutions, there has been an 
annual deficit of from four hundred thousand dollars 
upward. 
To be more specific on these points, we may quote 
the surplus of the two years, 1883 and 1885, when the 
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prisons were running under the contract State-account 
and piece system. In these two years the surplus ran 
highest, being $9,106.23 and $10,657.79, respectively. 
In 1897, when the system was changed to the present 
one, the deficit was $534,356.10. Last year it was 
$365,498. The average deficit for the six years since 
the present system went into operation has been about 
four hundred thousand dollars. Of course the tax- 
payers of the State must make up this yearly short- 
age, and the legislation which has brought about this 
state of affairs has been, to say the least, a costly ex- 
periment. If it could be successfully demonstrated, 
however, that either the prisoners themselves or the 
working people of the State had been positively ben- 
efited by the change the taxpayers could find their 
reward in the pleasing consciousness of a good deed 
done for their fellow-men and foot the bill with cheer- 
ful alacrity. But of these benefits we have yet to see 
any tangible evidence. 

The total output of prison industries is so small 
and insignificant compared with the general industrial 
product that it seems almost inconceivable that the 
free sale of prison-made goods of any kind could have 
an appreciable effect upon the market one way or the 
other. It is, however, of vital and supreme importance 
to the well-being of prisoners, and thus of the com- 
munity, that the inmates of all our penal institutions 
should be regularly and systematically employed in 
trades and industries suited to their various capacities 
and best fitted to restore them to the ranks of honest 
and industrious citizens. The reclamation of the crim- 
inal elements of our population is one of the most seri- 
ous and pressing problems before the country, and any 
law, from whatever source, that interferes with such 
restorative effort, without compensating benefit to 
any other class, is a law that ought not to stand. 

We are not saying now that the present prison law 
of New York State is open to this precise objection. 
We do know that it is costing the taxpayers of the 
State about four hundred thousand dollars a year to 
maintain this piece of special legislation, enacted in 
response to the demands not so much of the work- 
ing masses as of a few labor agitators ; and if it 
is good enough to justify that expenditure the proofs 
by this time ought to be forthcoming. 


7 e 
Let Russia Growl. 


HETHER THE Russian government receives or 
does not receive the petition of the B’nai B’rith 
concerning the outrages upon the Jews in Kishineff is 
not a matter of consequence. President Roosevelt 
is justified in forwarding a petition of American 
citizens and letting Russia understand how our people 
feel in the matter. 

A professor from Moscow, lecturing at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, reflects on the conduct of President 
Roosevelt, and accuses him of interference with the 
domestic affairs of other countries. This is altogether 
wrong. President Roosevelt does not propose to inter- 
fere with the affairs of Russia any more than he inter- 
fered with the affairs of France when he suggested 
immediate aid to the sufferers of Martinique after the 
voleanic outbreak. The right of petition is a funda- 
mental right in this country, and the right of appeal 
on the part of offended citizens to the President, no 
one will deny. The petition of the B’nai B’rith has 
been presented tothe President and he has been asked 
to transmit it to the Russian government. It is clearly 
his duty to accept the responsibility of his place and of 
his authority. 

The forwarding of the petition does not interfere 
with anything that Russia does or stands for; it only 
calls the attention of that country toa protest from some 
of the first citizens of the United States—a protest in 
which all the civilized world joins and which the Czar 
himself, we believe, dare not ignore. The infamies of 
Jewish persecution in Russia surpass belief. The 
trvth has never been told, and if the controversy over 
the action cf the President in this matter serves no 
other purpose than te,concentrate the gaze of the 
world unon the ‘ruel:y and despotism which centre in 
Ktussia, it will have performed a noble work. 

. « 


Let Us All Be Americans. 


E HAVE failed to take much interest in the ques- 

tion which has been the subject of a prolonged 

and somewhat heated discussion in New York recently 
as to whether German shall be taught in the public 
schools or not. The questivn seems to us nfere aca- 
demic than practical. We :.-e deeply concerned, how- 
ever, in the question as to whether the spirit of genuine 
patriotism and the principles of good citizenship are 
emphasized as they should be in the studies and exer- 
cises of our public schools. We can well spare the 
German and a good many other things rather than 
the instruction that shall best fit the rising generation 
for the duties and responsibilities of American citizen- 
ship. We have had many painful and some shocking ex- 
amples recently of the lack of this kind of training on 
the part of men who are American citizens by the ac- 
cident of birth only, having shown by their deeds that 
they have no conception whatever of the high obliga- 
tions which that citizenship involves in the way, among 
other things, of the maintenance of law and order and 
respect for the rights of others. The recognition of 
such obligations as these are fundamental in the char- 
acter of a free people, and next to the home the public 
school is the place to enforce and secure such a recog- 
nition. This and not the question of teaching German 
or any other foveign language, living or dead, might 
well exercise the minds of our school authorities for a 
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long time to come. An understanding of the German 
tongue is excellent in its way, but it is 2 matter of far 
more important and vital interest to the American 
people that our youth shall be taught to speak in the 
accents of a genuine and loyal Americanism. 

. * 


The Plain Truth. 


HE RECENT remark of District Attorney Jerome, 
of New York, that he cared not who wrote the 
editorials in our newspapers, if he could write the 
head-lines, was made the subject of a decidedly inter- 
esting paper read by Mr. Albert E. Hoyt,-editor of the 
Albany Argus, at the recent golden jubilee of the New 
York Press Association at the Frontenac, Thousand 
Islands. Mr. Hoyt, whose brilliant paragraphs and 
vigorous leaders have given to the editorial page of the 
Argus a strength to which it had been a stranger for 
many years, defends the editor and the editorial, and 
summarizes his views in the statement that what the 
people want is not fewer or shorter editorials so much 
as editorials ‘‘ full of the homely common sense of the 
masses, and capable therefore of striking a responsive 
chord.’’ This is the common sense of the situation, 
and we commend it to those who think that the head- 
lines of a newspaper constitute all the good there 
is in it. 
- 
HE INHUMAN side of human nature is again 
illustrated by the bitter criticisms of Mr. Charles 
M. Schwab, some of them by newspapers which 
covered him with fulsome flattery when he was chosen 
president of the Steel Trust. The moment it was 
known that he was out of his distinguished place the 
kicks began, and we were given all the various reasons 
why Mr. Schwab should never have been chosen presi- 
dent of the greatest industrial combination in the 
world. We are not defending Mr. Schwab. It was 
his misfortune that he failed to meet all the expecta- 
tions of his friends and of the public. It is not neces- 
sary to go into details. They would not be pleasant 
reading if all the facts were given. We allude to his 
case simply to show the truth of the old saying that 
everybody wants to kick the man who is down. Mr. 
Schwab had a phenomenal career. There was nothing 
in it, however, that justified the pages of adulation 
showered upon him as soon as he was chosen the head 
of the Steel Trust, nor is there anything that justifies 
the contemptible assaults made upon him since he 
abdicated his powers. The lack of consistency in some 
of our great newspapers is largely responsible for the 
contempt with which thoughtful men are coming more 
and more to regard them. 


HE LATEST contribution to the vocabulary of 
politics comes from lowa, where the word ‘‘ Stand- 
patters ’’ has been coined to designate those advocates 
of a protective tariff who think it wiser to ‘‘ stand 
pat,’’ as the expression of the card-player is, on their 
favorite principle, than to admit that the time for 
tariff changes has arrived. The proverbial ingenuity 
of the Yankee is thus once more illustrated. He has 
found scope for the display of his talent at various 
eras in politics, for usually political nicknames are the 
outgrowth of exciting political struggles. In the 
strenuous times of Van Buren we had the ‘ Barn- 
burners ’’ and the ‘‘ Hunkers.’’ During the Civil War 
Democrats in the North who sympathized with the 
South were stigmatized as ‘‘ Copperheads.’’ The dis- 
sension in the Republican ranks over the proposition to 
nominate General Grant for a third term led to the 
use of the word **Stalwart’’ in the designation of 
Grant’s supporters. The extensive defection of tariff- 
reform and free-trade Republicans to Cleveland, later 
on, gave rise to the term ** Mugwumps,’’ as applied to 
the seceders, a term which is still in common use. It 
is not unlikely that in the strenuous discussion of the 
tariff issue, bound to occur in the coming presidential 
campaign, the name *‘ Standpatters’’ will be applied 
to ultra-protectionists very generally, and not alone in 
lowa. And, by the way, it is not a bad word in this 
connection. 
a 
HE ANNOUNCEMENT that hereafter political 
patronage will not be involved in the extension 
of the rural mail-delivery service looks as if President 
Roosevelt ‘* means business ’’ in dealing with the post- 
office scandals. We hope that in this instance the re- 
port will not be contradicted. Too often the announce- 
ment of the President’s purposes is immediately fol- 
lowed by a denial that such purposes exist. The curse 
of the Post-office Department has been politics. No 
matter how well recommended a man might be for 
postmaster of any great city, or of any small town, he 
could not secure his appointment until the member of 
Congress from his district had said *‘ Aye ’’ to the ap- 
plication. It made no difference whether the Con- 
gressman was a “‘bummer’”’ from Bumville, whom 
nobody would trust, and who had the word “‘ graft ’’ 
printed in big letters on his forehead and on his back. 
As long as he was Congressman, what he said ‘‘ went.’’ 
The men he named for the postmasterships were the 
men appointed by the Post-office Department and by 
the President. It may be that the President’s new order 
regarding the rural mail-delivery service will create a 
revolt among Congressmen of both political parties at 
the approaching session. We hope it will, for no man 
likes a fight better than the President, and no nation 
enjoys a combat better than the American. A good 
fight will clear the atmosphere, and will do more to 
purify the Post-office Department than anything else 
that has happened since General Bristow appeared 


upon the scene, club in hand, 
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THE REV. R. J. CAMPBELL, the successor of Rev. 

Dr. Joseph Parker in the City Temple, London, 
has just arrived in 
this country with 
the intention of re- 
maining abouta 
month, during which 
he will travel as far 
west as Denver, 
and will be heard 


pulpits. Mr. Camp- 
bell is now the fore- 
most preacher in 
England outside of 
the Established 
Church, and has at- 
tracted world-wide 
attention recently 
by the pronounced 
stand he has taken 
on the English 
Education act. In one of his Thursday noon lectures 
in the City Temple a few weeks ago he made an ad- 
dress on the subject of passive resistance to the act, 
which electrified the audience, and has been the theme 
of discussion in England ever since. Mr. Campbell 
supports the policy of refusing to pay the new church 
rate,levied under the Education act, and nearly all the 
great Nonconformist bodies of England are joining in 
this action against the government. Born in Lon- 
don in 1867, Mr. Campbell is still in the prime 
of life. On the completion of his college course at 
Nottingham, he became assistant master at Ashton 
school. In 1891 he entered Christ College at Oxford 
to prepare for the ministry of the English Church. At 
the close of his course here, however, he accepted the 
second call extended to him to the pastorate of the 
Congregational Church of Brighton, which was then 
much depleted in its ranks. After eight years of 
quiet and persistent work, coupled with able preach- 
ing, Mr. Campbell saw the old church on an un- 
frequented street outgrown and a new edifice built in 
a prominent locality where crowds came to worship. 
He has been preaching to immense throngs in the City 
Temple for months past, but was not actually installed 
in the pastorate until May 21st. His regular con- 
gregations have numbered over thirty-five hundred 
people. 





REV. R. J. CAMPBELL, 


The “ bishop of nonconformity,” now 
touring and preaching in 
this country. 


a. 
[N THE better days that now seem to be dawning for 
Ireland, a prominent figure in the uplifting work 
will be the Hon. 
Horace Plunk- 
ett, who has for 
many years 
been engaged 
in service of 
this character, 
though often 
under discour- 
aging circum- 
stances. In con- 
junction with a 
few others he 
initiated the 
self-help move- 
ment, and 
founded the 
Irish Agricul- 
tural Organiza- 
tion Society, 
which is the 
propagandist 
body for the 
spread of agri- 
cultural co-op- 
RR = eration. When 
sg tO: HORACE PLUNKETT, = =the foundations 
most w big A tees regeneration 0 for se ] f-h e ] p 
had been suffi- 
ciently laid to justify the demand for state assistance, 
he convened the Recess Committee, which met in 1895 
to discuss the economic needs of Ireland and to “ormu- 
late a demand for their satisfaction at the hands of the 
Imperial Parliament. The committee was composed 
of men of all parties and creeds, and was representa- 
tive of all the most important interests in the country. 
After a year of deliberation, during which it extended 
its investigation throughout Europe, the committee is- 
sued a report calling upon the government to create a 
new department of state in Ireland, to afford such as- 
sistance to agriculture and industry as the inquiries of 
the committee had shown to be required. In 1897 a 
bill was introduced into Partiament with this end in 
view, but it was not until :899 that a measure creat- 
ing a department of agriculture and technical instruc- 
tion for Ireland was placed upon the statute-book. 
Being a part of the Irish government, the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland was appointed ex-officio president of 
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the department. Its working head was to be a vice- 
president, who was to have a seat in Parliament. Mr. 
Plunkett was the first occupant of that post, and al- 
though he subsequently lost his seat in Parliament he 
still retains this post, as it is considered that, owing to 
his connection with the initiation of the policy, it is 
better that he should see the department through its 
early difficulties before his successor is appointed. Mr. 
Plunkett has recently become a collaborating member 
of the American Institute of Social Service, and, dur- 
ing the tour of Ireland which Dr. W. H. Tolman, of 
the institute, will make this summer, will co-operate 
with the latter in securing the working details, with 
photographs of co-operative buying, dairying, and 
banking, introduced by Mr. Plunkett with signal suc- 
cess and without any charitable contributions among 
the Irish farmers. 
HE ANNOUNCEMENT that Lady Henry Somerset 
has retired from active service in the field of 
temperance work 
will occasion wide- 
spread _ regret 
among the friends 
of that cause in 
America as well as 
in Europe. Lady 
Somerset has vis- 
ited this country 
many times and is 
almost as well 
known here as in 
England. Her 
name first became 
prominently con- 
nected with the 
temperance cause 
LADY HENRY SOMERSET, when, in 1889, she 
Whio retires from active temperance work on was elected to the 
account ot ill health. presidency of the 
British Women’s 
Temperance Association. In 1891 she attended the 
World’s Convention of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, in Boston, after which she made an extend- 
ed tour of the United States, lecturing in defense of the 
temperance cause and for higher education of women in 
various cities. Lady Henry was, before her marriage, 
Lady Isabel Somers, the eldest daughter of Earl and 
Countess Somers, of Eastnor Castle, Ledbury, England. 
Having no brothers, she succeeded to the inheritance 
of vast estates, the revenue of which, save a pension 
of $10,000 paid annually to her husband, who has made 
his home in Florence, she devotes to charitable enter- 
prises. She was born in 1851, and when she came out 
in society, in 1869, was considered one of the most beau- 
tiful and gifted heiresses in the drawing-rooms of 
Mayfair and at court. 





NE OF the happiest features of the recent class- 
day exercises at Cornell University was the 
hearty and enthusi- 
astic reception ten- 
dered by the stu- 
dents to ex-Presi- 
dent Andrew OD. 
White, who had just 
returned for a visit 
to the institution 
after having served 
for six years as am- 
bassador to Ger- 
many. Thestudents 
did not learn of his 
return until the 
morning of  class- 
day, and the ova- 
tion was therefore 
not ‘‘ down’’ on the 
programme but was 
purely a spontane- 
ous affair, prompted by the respect and affection felt for 
Dr. White by the student body of the university over 
which he presided so successfully for eighteen years. 
The welcome extended was without a parallel in the 
history of the university, it is said. In his address in 
response to the demonstration Dr. White spoke of the 
qualities that make up success in life. Referring to 
the typhoid epidemic, he said he believed Cornell would 
be better and stronger in the end because of that 
affliction. It is stated that Dr. White will now devote 
himself more largely to literary work. He is the author 
of a numbe: of well-known works, the best known 
being a history of the warfare of science with theology. 
. 
|T IS said that Sultan Abdul of Turkey lives in con- 
stant dread of assassination and always carries 
a revolver hidden within the folds of his robes. Slight 
movements of those whom he receives in audience 
startle him, and sometimes, overcome by sudden fear, 
he shoots some inoffensive person, 





HON. ANDREW D. WHITE, 


Honored with a remarkable ovation at 
Cornell University. 
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N° GREAT cause has been nearer to the heart of 

President Roosevelt for years than civil-service 
reform, and this, 
coupled with the 
fact that he was 
once president of 
the National Civil 
Service Commis- 
sion himself, had 
led to the belief 
that when he came 
to select men to fill 
the places in the 
commission le ft 
vacant by the resig- 
nations of William 
Dudley Foulke and 
James A. Garfield, 
he would make a 
special effort to 
secure men repre- 
sentative of his 
own advanced ideas in this direction. This expecta- 
tion seems to have been fulfilled in the appointment of 
Mr. Alford W. Cooley, of New York, and Mr. Henry 
D. Greene, of Minnesota, to fill the vacancies. Neither 
of the new men has a national reputation, but both have 
been actively identified with civil-service reform in 
their respective States, and are known as young men 
of marked ability and the highest character. Mr. 
Cooley is thirty years old, and is a graduate of Har- 
vard. He served two terms as member of Assembly 
from the Second District of Westchester County, and 
made an excellent record at Albany. He has been a 
member of the New York Civil Service Reform As- 
sociation, and has earned the esteem of his associates 
in that organization. For some time past Mr. Cooley 
has held the position of clerk of the Surrogate’s Court 
in Westchester County. He is a personal acquaint- 
ance of President Roosevelt, and his appointment had 
the hearty indorsement of Senator Platt. Mr. Greene, 
who succeeds Mr. Garfield, is a Princeton man, of the 
class of ’79, and among his prominent indorsers was his 
former classmate, now President Woodrow Wilson of 
that institution. Mr. Greene has advocated civil- 
service principles in municipal government. He left 
the Democratic party in 1894, when the silver issue 
came to the front, and has since acted with the Repub- 
lican organization. 





MR. ALFORD WARRINER COOLEY, 


Recently agpemeee a member of the na- 
tional civil-service board, 
Albany Art Union, 
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F THE genial smile which, according to most of his 
portraits, usually illumines the countenance of Sir 
Thomas Lipton, 
is a true indi- 
cation, that 
doughty, but 
never  fortu- 
nate, yachts- 
man must be 
getting a good 
deal of enjoy- 
ment out of 
life. Certainly, 
since his recent 
return to this 
country to su- 
perintend the 
training of his 
new racer, 
Shamrock TII1., 
for the Amer- 
ica’s Cup con- 
test, Sir Thom- 
as has had no 
occasion to veil 
his face in 
gloom. He was 


welcomed with om tueeia eee 
enthusiasm and _ grad 

Owner of Shamrock ///., in a characteristic 
eclat, and he 


attitude—G. J. Hare, Jr. 

has had atten- 

tions enough paid him from the President down to make 
it difficult to keep his head level. He has been dined 
and féted in high quarters, and the press has liberally 
noted his sayings and doings. In fact, he has been, to 
all appearances, during the past few weeks, leading a 
strenuous life of happiness. Always optimistic, Sir 
Thomas seems to have much more ground for hopes of 
victory this time than in previous years, for his latest 
challenger is the fastest boat ever sent over for an in- 
ternational race. Yet should he again fail to “‘ lift the 
cup,’’ he will not suffer himself to be cast down. He 
will make a fourth trial, at least, and he avers that he 
will keep on trying until he carries back the trophy. 
If perseverance is the secret of success, Sir Thomas is 
sure to win intime. But, even as it is, and in spite of 
the costliness of his marine experiments, he is receiv- 
ing returns of recreation and glory that perhaps 
appear to him a compensation for his outlay and 
trouble. 
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A $10,000,000 New Home for Our 


Naval Cadets 













HE UNITED 

STATES Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, Md., is particularly interesting 
just now on account of a striking contrast which may 
be seen there. Onthe one hand are the dingy, old, and 
crumbling buildings which have been erected from time 
to time for the uses of the institution since its begin- 
ning, fifty-eight years ago; and on the other are the 
magnificent new structures which are replacing the old, 
and which have cost a significant part of the ten mil- 
lion dollars planned to be spent in this direction by the 
United States government. That the rebuilding of 
the academy has been delayed so long; that these 
future officers of the United States Navy have been 
permitted to live and work and study in quarters in 
many respects so unwholesome, so uninviting, and en- 
tirely out of keeping with the spirit of the service to 
which they have decided to devote their lives, is aston- 
ishing. 

The academy grounds are beautifully located, where 
the Severn River meets the Chesapeake Bay. Stately, 
spreading trees cover the lawns and the walks ; and 
among the trees, as though ashamed of their decrepi- 
tude, are hidden the old buildings. They are little 
better than second-class barracks. Some of them 
look as though they might be fitly used as livery 
stables, rather than as quarters for several hundred of 
the nation’s best young men. The trees obscure these 
old piles, and age gives them a touch of the pictur- 
esque ; but as a school and an abiding-place they are 
not practicable nor proper, and so the commission, ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Navy in 1895 to look 
into the question, decided. 

While the old buildings are crowded by the some- 
thing more than three hundred students at present in 
the academy, the new are to give accammodation to a 
thousand. No reconstruction work was begun until 
1898, when it was discovered that the recitation build- 
ing was no longer safe. Two of the new buildings are 
finished now, and a third is well above the foundation. 
The structures already complete are the armory and 
the seamanship building, while between them, in 
course of construction, is the large building which will 
be the midshipmen’s quarters. It is expected that all 
the work will be finished, the academy entirely re- 
made, within five years. In the meantime, as each 
building is completed, it is put into service. 

With the exception of two houses, which will be 
preserved on account of their historic interest, every 
structure now on the academy grounds will be cleared 
away. The remains of the original Fort Severn and 
the mansion of the colonial Governors of Maryland 
will be preserved and restored. The former now forms 
the foundation of the academy gymnasium. It is a 
curious, old, round, brick building, with thick walls 
and a projected entrance at the side opposite Chesa- 
peake Bay, which it faces. In recent years a frame 
story was built on the old fort walls, making a large, 
circular room within. This frame top is to be taken 
away, and the old guns mounted on the fort’s original 
walls. The Governors’ Mansion is now the academy 
library, containing 40,000 volumes, but the house has 


Astonishing 


TIEN-TSIN, CHINA, May 20th, 1903. 

HE FOREIGNERS here cannot understand the at- 

titude of the United States on the subject of the 
indemnity, and it is apparent that the indemnity ques- 
tion is little understood by our people. 

China makes a poor mouth and talks of the impos- 
sibility of paying the indemnity in gold and the need of 
interminable years to pay it off, when the facts are 
that she could pay it all in a year in gold and not feel 
it worse than she does as she is now doing it. As it 
is, the Chinese officials are making the indemnity an 
excuse for all sorts of extortion and outrages on the 
people. When the people complain they are told that 
it is on account of the grasping foreigner and his in- 
satiable demands. Thus the officials constantly keep 
the people embittered against the foreigners, while 
they themselves are profiting greatly by the mischief 
they are working. 

To illustrate: In a single district, near the city 
here, the Protestant native Christians had a claim for 
indemnity amounting to 15,000 taels, while the Roman 
Catholic natives had a claim for the same amount. 
The magistrate of this district, with his henchmen, 
collected 300,000 taels to settle the 30,000 taels claims 
of the native Christians, paying over to the Protestants 
15,000 taels and 15,000 taels more to the Roman Cath- 
olics, and keeping the 270,000 taels left for themselves. 

This occurred in a single magistracy, which corre- 
sponds to a police district in an American city. If the 
money that was collected in this magistracy, together 
with the money that has been collected in other dis- 
tricts for the same purpose, had been honestly turned 
in and accounted for there would have been millions 
of surplus from the province of Chih-li alone. As the 


By John Mathews 


been remodeled until it has none of its former ap- 
pearance. Wings which were the slaves’ quarters 
have been removed, a new roof covers it, the old porch 
in front was taken away and another with tall, heavy 
columns built in its place. This house when it is 
restored to its exact original form is to be used as 
the residence of the superintendent of the academy. 
Otherwise not a stone now standing on the grounds 
will remain. The change will be complete. 

The institution, with its buildings and grounds, as 
they will appear when all the proposed changes are 
made, may best be described as facing the Severn 
River, occupying the angle between this stream and 
Chesapeake Bay. Then, as one looks toward the 
academy grounds from the river, Chesapeake Bay 
is seen on the left. In the immediate foreground will 
be a deep basin inclosed by heavy sea walls and its en- 
trance guarded by stone beacons seventy-five feet 
high, standing at the ends of two piers which partially 
inclose the basin from the river. Immediately back 
of the basin will be a flat space in semicircular form 
which will be like an amphitheatre, with broad steps 
rising to the higher ground back of it. This flat space 
will be 415 feet long and 250 feet deep, which di- 
mensions give an idea of the magnitude of .the new 
ground and buildings. This amphitheatre will be used 
for out-of-door exercises, and in the centre of it will 
be erected a band-stand. Whenever there are concerts 
or exhibitions a large number of spectators can be seat- 
ed on the steps which rise to the higher ground behind. 

Directly back of the band-stand and situated on 
the higher ground, among the trees, will be the tall, 
dome-covered auditorium. On the immediate left of the 
basin, in the plans adopted, are three buildings—a stor- 
age-warehouse, a power-house, and a steam-engineer- 
ing building. On the opposite side of the basin the 
seamanship building, already constructed, stands. In 
this will be kept all the boats and launches and other 
implements of the sea which are used by the midship- 
men in their study and practice. Adjoining the sea- 
manship building, and to be connected with it by a 
covered way, is rising to completion the largest build- 
ing by far of the academy group, the midshipmen’s 
quarters. This massive granite house, already above 
the first story, will be a city block in length and four 
full stories high. In general form it will resemble 
the Capitol at Washington, with two main wings con- 
nected by a narrower portion. In the wings will be 
the living-rooms of the midshipmen, each wing having 
an inner court, giving abundant light to all rooms. 
In the centre of the building will be the spacious mess- 
hall, massive columns and handsome mural decorations 
giving it an air of dignity and elegance. 

At the opposite end of the midshipmen’s quarters 
from the seamanship building is the armory, which is 
finished and is now in service. The entire main floor 
of this great building, being about three hundred feet 
in length, is used as a drill hall and for the bi-weekly 
academy hops. It is free from pillars or posts, and 
the floor is as smooth and level as a sheet of ice. 
Light pours in from all sides. The armory, the mid- 
shipmen’s quarters, and the seamanship building are 
in a line and at the left, when one views the academy 
grounds from the Severn River. Between the line of 
these three buildings and Chesapeake Bay, which is 
back of them, will be a broad parade ground. 
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On the 
right, as one 
looks from the Severn River, is another group of 
buildings. In the foreground are the storage-ware- 
house, power-house, and steam-engineering build- 
ing, and just back of them, and directly across the 
park from the midshipmen’s quarters, will be the 
academic building, where the student classes will be 
held, and the library, which now occupies the old 
Governors’ Mansion. The academic building will be a 
majestic structure with a tower in the centre, and 
beyond it will be located a separate building for 
chemistry and physics. And back of that, being in 
the extreme right-hand corner of the grounds, will be: 
the new gymnasium building. 

On the side of the grounds nearest Annapolis, and 
directly opposite from the Severn River side, will be a 
long row of houses to be used as quarters for officers 
stationed at the academy. Just in front of this row 
of buildings will be a new chapel ; and on one side of 
it the sick quarters, or hospital, on the other the officers’ 
mess. So that the general arrangement of the acad- 
emy buildings will be like a hollow square—in front 
the basin, amphitheatre, and band-stand ; on the right 
the storage-warehouse, power-house, steam-engineer- 
ing and academic buildings, the physics and chemistry 
building, and the gymnasium ; on the left the seaman- 
ship building, midshipmen’s quarters and armory ; and 
between these two the officers’ mess, chapel, and sick 
quarters ; while in the rear of these will be the long 
row of officers’ houses. The arrangement leaves in the 
centre a large park filled with fine trees, under which 
lawns and walks will be laid out. 

The fulfillment of this plan involves a considerable 
amount of dredging and filling in along the water- 
line, which is now in progress. This will give the 
grounds a frontage on the Severn River of 2,400 feet, 
and on Chesapeake Bay of about twelve hundred feet. 

The dangerous condition of the old buildings which 
have been used as quarters and recitation rooms for 
those attending the academy is illustrated by a story 
which was related by Admiral Matthews, chairman of 
the committee which recommended the plan for re- 
building now being carried out. One night, when the 
admiral was a boy in the academy, he and his com- 
rades were studying in their rooms, when suddenly 
they heard a terrific rumbling sound ; the lights went 
out ; they felt an inrush of cold air and then a loud 
crash. One side of the building had fallen out, leav- 
ing the rooms open on the side toward the water, so 
that the young midshipmen in their rooms were sitting 
in pigeon-holes on shelves in the open air. The floor 
beams, it seems, did not rest on this wall, otherwise 
this might have been a most fearful disaster. One of 
the buildings of the academy which has been removed 
reached such a state of weakness and decay before it 
was taken down that it was necessary to rig up great 
spars and tie the building together. There will be 
none of this in the ‘‘ new Annapolis.’’ The structures 
will be as firm and substantial as forts, and the United 
States Naval Academy will be, as it should be, one of 
the finest institutions of its kind in the world. 





Disclosures of Chinese Duplicily 


From a special correspondent of Leslie's Weekly 


Chinese government has demanded systematic taxation 
all over the empire to meet the indemnity, there is no 
reason for any question being raised about China’s in- 
ability to pay, nor is China’s so-called impoverished 
condition any excuse, for the officials, where $10,000, - 
000 have been needed, have raised $100,000,000, the 
$90,000,000 going into their own pockets ! 

The official classes throughout the empire exhibit a 
most prosperous condition, and the recent trip of the 
court to the western ancestral tombs, about two hun- 
dred miles from Peking, was made an occasion of ex- 
travagant display unequaled in China. In the opinion 
of those who are on the spot and who understand the 
situation, the question as to whether the Chinese in- 
demnity is to be paid in gold or silver should never 
have been agitated. It has not improved the situa- 
tion, and has only shown the gullibility and weakness 
of those who raised the question and who have en- 
couraged China to insist on a payment in silver. 
Chinese officialdom is laughing up its sleeves at 
those who are supporting her position, and so far as 
the amounts collected by the officials from the people 
are concerned, the change in the payment of the in- 
demnity from a gold to a silver standard will not in 
the least lessen the assessment and extortion. It will 
merely render the collection of the indemnity that 
much more profitable to the Chinese officials. 

The politics of the question is peculiarly Asiatic, 
and, as is usual with Chinese officials, duplicity and sub- 
terfuge count for diplomacy. It is strange that West- 
ern diplomats, notably the American Secretary of 
State, accept the statements of Chinese officials with- 
out question. They should learn that China cannot be 
dealt with from the standard of the most highly civil- 


ized nations, for the facts are that as the ethical 
standards of China are so different from our own, 
the question must be dealt with not from an Amer- 
ican but from the Chinese point of view if the out- 
come is to be at all successful or ultimately satis- 
factory. The American policy here has been a very 
weak one, and has resulted not only in the loss of 
American markets in Manchuria and Chih-li, but in a 
complete loss of American prestige. 

The whole course of the Powers in China has been 
strangely fatuous. By placing the collection of the 
indemnity in the hands of the native officials they have 
given them an instrument with which to create a 
stronger and more widespread feeling of hostility 
against the foreigners than has ever existed before. 
The Empress Dowager is at heart thoroughly reac- 
tionary, and while outwardly friendly toward the for- 
eigners, she is as bitter as ever and as ready, if she 
thought it possible, to organize another attempt like 
that of 1900. Some of her chief assistants in that 
great uprising have died, but Prince Tuan and Tung 
Fu Hsiang still remain, though ostensibly banished. 
There is little hope for China while the Empress and 
these two still live. . 

A great opportunity for the regeneration of China 
has been lost by the failure to place the collection of 
the indemnity in the hands of a foreign commission, 
which by high integrity and an honest accounting for 
the funds collected could have won the Chinese as Sir 
Robert Hart has done by his matchless management of 
the customs service, and so, by relieving the Chinese 
people from the extortions and outrages of a corrupt 
official class, could have started this great empire on 
the way of progress. G. M. 
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ENORMOUS BUILDING FOR MIDSHIPMEN’S QUARTERS—ON THE RIGHT, 
THE SPACIOUS ARMORY; ON THE LEFT, THE SEAMANSHIP BUILDING. — Flagg. 
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THE SUBSTANTIAL NEW BOAT-HOUSE, 
JUST COMPLETED. 
Mrs. Charles Rh. Miller. 
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IMPOSING ENTRANCE TO THE NEW MIDSHIPMEN’S 
QUARTERS.— Flagg. 
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THE SUPERB AUDITORIUM IN THE CENTRE OF THE ACADEMY Gen 
GROUNDS.— Flagg THE NEW ARMORY, 300 FEET LONG, 
‘ —— NOW IN USE.—Miller 
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“+. t GENERAL VIEW OF NEW BUILDINGS AS THEY WILL APPEAR FROM THE WATER FRONT. 
In centre, basin, 2,500 feet long ; back of it, amphitheatre and band-stand ; behind that, auditorium. On right, steam-engineering building, power-house, and storage-warehouse in foreground ; academic and 
physics and chemistry buildings in background. On left, seamanship building in foreground ; midshipmen’s quarters in background. 
» 7 * = x ~ ‘ “~ 
yt TEN MILLION DOLLARS FOR OUR SPLENDID NAVAL ACADEMY. 
MAGNIFICENT STRUCTURES OF STONE TO REPLACE THE DILAPIDATED QUARTERS OF THE INSTITUTION AT ANNAPOLIS. 
: the: From the drawings of Ernest Flagg, architect and photographer, See opposite page 
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His Holiness Leo the Thirteenth 


LIFE-WORK OF A GREAT PRELATE—A GLANCE AT THE HISTORY OF THE PAPACY AS A HUMAN INSTITUTIOV—SOME OF THE PONTIFFS 
WHO HAVE EXERTED WIDE INFLUENCE IN THE WORLD'S AFFAIRS, 


I. 

THE career of Leo XIII. shows how little the possession of 
the temporal power was actually necessary to the moral influ- 
ence of the papacy. Eight years before Leo gained the tiara 
the States of the Church were annexed to the kingdom of 
Italy, but not in three centuries was the Holy See such a factor 
in the world’s secular affairs as it became during Leo’s pontifi- 
cate. 

The history of the papacy as an institution shows many 
striking vicissitudes of fortune. In the Catholic chronology 
St. Peter is called a Bishop of Rome, and is thus made the first 
head of that church, but this classification is not accepted by 
Protestant writers. For the first few centuries of the Christian 
Era the annals of the papacy are involved in much obscurity 
The largest figure among the pontiffs until far along in the 
Middle Ages is that of Gregory the Great, the first of the six- 
teen Gregorys who were heads of the Holy See, his sway being 
from 590 to 604. 

In 752 Pope Stephen II. consecrated Pepin (who until then 
bad been only duke) as King of the Franks. Pepin recipro- 
cated in 754. He Jed an army across the Alps, defeated the 
Pope’s enemies, the Lombards, took from them the lands of the 
exarchate of Ravenna and gave them to the then pontiff, Ste- 
phen III, Two innovations which affected the world’s history 
for many centuries thus took place almost simultaneously. 
For the choice of rulers by election, which prevailed at that 
time, was substituted the doctrine of rule by divine right, 
which the popes, as the visible representatives of God upon 
earth, claimed the authority to dispense. The divine-right 
theory held sway in France until 1830, when, by the election 
by the Chamber of Deputies, the representatives of the people, 
Louis Philippe, the ‘‘ Citizen King,” was placed upon the throne 
of Pepin and Louis XIV. The theory was abolished in Eng 
land in 1688, when Parliament turned out James IT, and made 
William (III.) and Mary (LL.) joint sovereigns. In most of the 
other European monarchical countries the divine-right idea has 
still some tolerance, although there have been breaks in the 
succession in all of them. 

Pepin’s gift to Stephen III. laid the foundation of the tem 
poral power of the papacy, which lasted until the Franco-Ger 
man war of 1870, in the pontificate of Pius IX. Pepin’s greater 
son Charlemagne confirmed Pepin’s donation of temporal sov- 
ereignty to the popes. Leo III. returned the favor in a mag- 
nificent way in 800 by crowning Charlemagne as Emperor, and 
by reviving for him the Roman Empire of the West. This vast 
domain went to pieces in the bands of Charlemagne’s feeble 
successors, but was restored under Otho the Great, when Pope 
Jobn XII. crowned him as Emperor, and created what was 
styled the Holy Roman Empire, or, as it later was called, the 
Empire of Germany. That state was subverted by Bonaparte 
in 1806, when Francis II. of Austria was forced to resign the 
German imperial title. Many years before 1806, however, as 
Voltaire wittily remarked, the Holy Roman Empire had ceased 
to be either an empire, or Roman, or holy. 

The rivalry between popes and emperors for the exercise 
of temporal authority convulsed Christendom for several cent 
uries. Through the succession of a line of strong men, begin- 
ning with Gregory VII. (Hildebrand), the papacy for ages ex 
ercised a world wide power in secular affairs. Henry IV., Em 
peror of Germany, opposed one of Gregory's decrees, where 
upon Gregory excommunicated him, absolved all of his sub- 
jects from their allegiance, and thus compelled the Emperor to 
go tothe Pope’s castle at Canossa, among the Apennines, and 
sue the Pope for pardon. ‘Tradition has it that the Emperor 
was forced to stand in the snow in his bare feet for three days 
before being admitted to the Pope’s presence. Then, being 
purged of his sin, the sentence of excommunication was re- 
moved, and his functions were resumed. This was in 1077. 
Henry made war upon Gregory afterward and overthrew him, 
but the spiritual thunders of the church were invoked against 
Henry again, and iu the rebellions in his dominions which were 
thus incited, and in which his sons participated, he died of a 
broken heart. Henry’s humiliation at Canossa figured in the 
politics of the present German empire in a memorable episode 
in Bismarck’s day, which will be mentioned further on in this 
article. 


IL. 


A glance will have to be taken at the history of the papacy 
in the early days of the nineteenth century and around its 
middle period in order that Leo XIII.’s position at the outset 
of his career may be understood. Tha French Revolution, 
which sent a wave of liberalism all over Europe, incited risings 
in the States of the Church as well as elsewhere, and in one of 
them an attaché of the French embassy was killed. France 
immediately invaded the papal territory, Pope Pius VI. was 
taken prisoner by Bonaparte’s command, and he died as a pris- 
oner in 1799, Bonaparte at the same time giving orders that no 
more popes were to be elected. 

But the papacy did not stay abolished, for Pius VII. was 
chosen in 1800, balf a year after his predecessor’s death. It was 
part of Bonaparte’s plans, after he established the empire in 
1804, to be crowned by the Pope, and thus to be in the line of 
the Caesars and of Charlemagne instead of in the succession to 
the Bourbons. Pius, on Bonaparte’s solicitation, went to Paris 
and performed the ceremony in the cathedral of Notre Dame, 
but as Pius was about to place the imperial crown on the Em- 
peror’s head, that potentate took it from the pontiff and put it 
on his head himself. This act was significant. It meant that, 
so far as regarded Bonaparte at least, the temporal power was 
to be above the spiritual. 

This purpose was emphasized a few years later. Pius pro- 
tested in 1809 against Bonaparte’s pretensions in his ‘ conti- 
nental system.’ The Emperor immediately responded by an- 


nexing the States of the Church—or, as he phrased it, by ‘‘ with- 
drawing the grant of Charlemagne.” Pius excommunicated 
him, whereupon the Emperor at once made him a prisoner and 
carried him to France. He was held a prisoner until disaster 
began to come to the French despot, and was then allowed to 
return to Rome. Pius VII. was an able and courageous Pope, 
but the days of Germany’s Henry 1V., of France’s Philip Au- 
gustus, and of England’s John had passed. Excommunications 
and interdicts had no terrors for the Corsican conqueror, and 
very little for that potentate’s subjects. 

After Pius VII., Leo XIL, Pius VIII, and Gregory XVI. 
had successively crossed the stage, Pius IX. (Giovanni Maria 
Mastai Ferretti) took the papal chair in 1846. Tbe new pontiff 
had liberal views, and he proceeded to put them into practice 
by declaring an amnesty to all political offenders in the papal 
domain and establishing many reforms. Metternich called him 
the ‘‘Carbonaro Mastai.” Some of the other reactionaries 
styled him a ‘‘ mitred Robespierre.” But in the wave of revo- 
lution which swept over a large part of Europe in 1548 Maz- 
zini and Garibaldi established a republic in the States of the 
Church. The Pope fled from Rome in disguise, but the new 
French republic, of which Louis Napoleon was the head, sub 
verted the republic on the Tiber, drove Garibaldi and Mazzini 
out, and the French troops reinstated the Pope in 1850, The 
French garrison remained in Rome most of the time afterward 
until the beginning of France’s war with Prussia and the rest 
of the German States in 1870. Napoleon then bad urgent need 
at home for all his troops, and he withdrew the garrison from 


, 


Rome. 

This was the opportunity for which Victor Emanuel II. bad 
been waiting. By piecemeal conquests in 1850, 1860, 1866, and 
other years bis little kingdom of Sardinia had been enlarged by 
successive accretions, including some of the papal territory, 
until it virtually comprised allof Italy except that part held 
by the Pope. Soon after the French garrison marched out of 
Rome in 1870 Victor Emanuel’s troops advanced upon the city, 
which quickly surrendered, Pius desiring to prevent bloodshed. 
Its people immediately afterward, by an overwhelming vote, 
declared in favor of annexation to Victor Emanuel’s domain. 
The States of the Church were then annexed, Cavour’s dream 
of a united Italy, with Rome as the capital, was realized, and, 
1,116 years after it was conferred by Pepin, the Frankish King, 
the temporal power of the papacy ended. 

IIT. 

When Cardinal Joachim Vincent Pecci, who was born in 
Carpineto, Italy (there has been no non-Italian pontiff since 
Adrian VI., of Holland, 1522-23, and there never was an Eng- 
lish pontiff except Adrian IV., 1154-59), became Pope on Feb 
ruary 20th, 1878, under the name of Leo XIIL., the fortunes of 
the Catholic Church seemed, to the non-Catholic world, to be at 
their nadir. The first head of the Holy See since Stephen IT. 
to set out upon his career as a spiritual prince solely, Leo was 
confronted at home with foes immeasurably more powerful 
than the Lombards, with no Pepin or Charlemagne to come to 
the rescue. The Catholic kingdom of Italy had just seized his 
patrimony; the empire of Germany, under the ku/turkampf 
crusade, was making war upon the church ; Catholic Austria 
and Spain were overawed by Germany; Catholic France, as 
usually under a republic, was rabidly anti-papal ; Russia was 
hostile ; and Great Britain and the United States were indif- 
ferent, except as to the Catholic minority in each. 

Leo followed the example of his predecessor in protesting 
from time to time against the presence of the Italian King and 
court in Rome, but unlike bis predecessor his attitude toward 
the world was active rather than passive. He, too, refused to 
appear openly and publicly in the streets of Rome, but he did 
not play the réle of a‘‘ prisoner of the Vatican.” Leo's first 
triumph, and that was signal and momentous, came in the con- 
flict between Bismarck and the church in the campaign of the 
kulturkampf, a term which Virchow invented in 1873, mean- 
ing the “ fight for culture,” or, as some of Bismarck’s adber- 
ents freely translated it, the ‘‘ battle for civilization.” Back 
in 1862, when Bismarck was forming the plans which created 
the empire of Germany nine years later, with Prussia at its 
head, he said that Prussia must collect its strength and strike 
at the favorable moment. ‘“ It is not by speeches and resolu- 
tions that the great questions of the time are to be decided 
—that was the mistake of 1848 and 1849—but by blood and 
iron.” 

The dogma of papal infallibility was promulgated in 1870, 
Shortly after the establishment of the German empire in 1871, 
at the end of the Franco-German war, the Protestant heads of 
the Prussian State, led by Bismarck, began, in something of 
the spirit of the ‘‘ blood and iron” manifesto, to combat that 
doctrine as subversive of the civil power. In 1872 the Jesuits 
were expelled from the German empire, and in May, 1873, laws 
introduced by Falk, the minister of public worship (called for 
these reasons, respectively, the ‘‘ May laws” and the “ Falk 
laws”), were passed by Prussia, establishing a royal tribunal of 
ecclesiastical affairs, in opposition to the authority of the Pope. 
This was the beginning of the practical part of the kultur- 
kampf. The Pope (Pius 1X.) protested, in a letter to William 
of Prussia and Germany, against the persecutions of the Cath- 
olic clergy which were carried on under the *‘ May laws.” 
These enactments were strengthened, however, by new statutes, 
and by the time of the death of Pius in 1878 a serious breach 
existed between the Vatican and the German court. But a 
change took place soon after Leo XIII. came to the front. 

In a speech around the time of the beginning of the kultur- 
kampf Bismarck proclaimed : ‘‘ I call on the German people to 
hear me when I say we shall not go to Canossa. We shall not 
go to Canossa either in our ecclesiastical or our political rela- 
tions.” It was a vain boast. In the exigencies of German pol- 


itics issues. forced themselves to the front which became, in 
Bismarck’s view, more imperative even than the fight for the 
supremacy of the State over the Roman Church in the State's 
dominions. In 1879 he wanted to establish a protective tariff 
as part of bis policy of industrialism and finance. A little later 
the socialists, in his opinion, were becoming an even more seri- 
ous menace to the State than the Catholic hierarchy ever was, 
and he devised means to curb them. But he lacked votes in 
Parliament to carry any of these measures, and the only quar- 
ter from which these indispensable votes could be had was 
from the powerful Catholic party. The only way in which 
these votes could be got was by an appeal to the Pope, and this, 
as compensation, necessitated the reversal of the recent Church 
enactments. The appeal was made and the votes were fur- 
nished. Immediately the anti-Catholic legislation began to dis- 
appear, and in a few years the last vestige of the ‘‘ May laws” 
was erased from the Prussian statute-book. The ku/turkampf 
had failed. The ‘‘ battle for civilization” had been fought and 
lost. The apostle of ‘‘ blood and iron” was vanquished by tke 
man of peace inthe Vatican. Bismarck had ‘‘ gone to Canossa.” 
IV. 

Leo XIIL.’s victory over Bismarck in the kulturkampf con 
test not only won him prestige all over the world, but it gained 
him the respect of the government Le had vanquished. This 
feeling was shown in a striking way in the Caroline Islands 
affair in 1885. Portugul discovered the Caroline Islands in 
1527. Spain subsequently annexed them, but did not occupy 
them. After a few feeble attempts to plant missionary stations 
in the islands she apparently lost all interest in them, though 
they were put down on all the maps as part of her colonial em- 
pire. After the establishment of the present German empire in 
1871 some Germans located in them, and in August, 1885, one of 
Bismarck’s war-vessels raised the German flag in one of the isl- 
ands. War feeling immediately blazed out all over Spain, ard 
hostilities appeared to be imminent between the two countries, 
when Germany proposed arbitration, with the Pope as the arbi- 
trator. Emperor William I. and King Alfonso XII. each ad 
dressed a personal letter to Leo XIII, asking him to be the 
mediator. He accepted the commission, and gave a decision in 
which sovereignty was awarded to Spain, but the Germans 
were allowed industrial and commercial rights in the islands on 
an equality with the Spaniards, 

The decision was accepted instantly and cheerfully by both 
parties to the controversy. Its justice appealed to the world. 
At the same time it was a recognition by a leading Protestant 
and Catholic nation of a function as mediator in the disputes of 
Christian princes which the Roman pontiffs bad frequently as 
sumed since the early days of the papacy. In 1809 Spain, as a 
conseguence of the loss of Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines 
in the war with the United States a year earlier, sold the Caro 
line, the Pelew, and the Ladrone (except the island of Guam 
which was obtained by the United States by conquest and 
treaty in 1598) Islands to Germany. 

In all the social and political movements of the Christian 
nations of the world Leo XIII. took an earnest interest. He 
denounced, in general terms, the outrages involved in the boy 
cotting and the ‘* plan of campaign ” resorted to in Ireland by 
some of the popular leaders in the agitation in the ’eighties, 
counseling them to secure the righting of all their wrongs 
wherever practicable, but warning them against the commis 
sion of crimes in doing it. Several encyclicals were issued by 
him against the socialists of Europe, in which he condemned 
their theories and methods as being un- Christian and per- 
nicious. He declared, in effect, that while he favored the 
democracy which the socialists ostensibly championed, and 
which is compatible with monarchical as well as republican 
government, it must be inspired by the faith and the spirit of 
true Christianity. 

In his days in the papacy he was the contemporary of many 
of the most acute and powerful minds of the last hundred 
years in the realm of public affairs—William I. and Bismarck, 
of Germany; Alexander II. and Gortchakoff, of Russia ; Gam- 
betta and Jules Favre, of France ; Canovas, Sagasta, and Cas- 
telar, of Spain ; Humbert and Crispi, of Italy; Disraeli, Glad- 
stone, and Salisbury, of England ; and Garfield, Blaine, and 
Sherman, of the United States. This was a great group. In 
their own peculiar field, Leo was the peer of any of these. As 
a statesman he had foresight, moderation, and balance. Asa 
prelate and as a man he was simple, sincere, and brave. ‘ Thou 
shalt not see the years of Peter !” is the salutation addressed to 
all Popes on their induction into office. The years ascribed to 
Peter are twenty-five. Only one of the 258 pontificates—that 
of Pius [X., which was thirty-two years—equaled that dura- 
tion. 

Why is the temporal power deemed necessary to the Holy 
See? A well-known Catholic writer answers this question thus: 
‘The temporal sovereignty is not absolutely requisite to the 
existence of the papacy, since the Popes were deprived of it dur- 


ing several centuries, but it is required in order that the pontiff’s 


independence may display itself freely, without obstacles, and 
{e evident and apparent in the eyes of the world. ttis the social 
form, so to say, of his guardianship and or nis manifestation. It 
is necessary—not to existence, but toa right existence. The 
Pope who is not a sovereign is uecessarily a subject, because (in 
the social existence of 4 monarchy) there is bo mean term be 
tween subject and sovereign. A Pope who is a subject of a 
given government is continually exposed tw its mfluence and 
pressure, or at least to influences connected with political aims 
and interests.” 

Nevertheless, across that gulf of seven centuries which sepa- 
rated him from Innocent III. there was not a single pontiff who 
wielded a greater influence over the world’s destiny than was 
exerted by Leo XIII. CHARLES M. Harvey. 
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THE POPE DEPARTS FROM THE CASINO FOR THE VATICAN. A PAPAL BENEDICTION. 
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the Lonesome Mining-camps of the West! r 
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HE AIR that 

blew across the 

bare plain into the 

foothills was so clear, so pure, that it gave to one 

who breathed it immediate exhilaration. A mother 

was standing in front of her tent-house with one hand 
on her hip, the other shading her eyes. 

‘““When we lived over in Minersville,’’ she said, 
‘*the children were always sort of sickly. You 
wouldn’t have known this little girl here. She was 
white and ‘ peek-ed,’ and I had to keep her out of school 
at least half the time. Why, I was so worried about 
her! And we didn’t think the baby was going to live 
at all.’’ 

The mother paused, and her eyes went from one to 
the other of four sturdy children who clung about her 
skirts. ‘‘ Alice,’’ she said, reprovingly, to the oldest 
girl, ‘‘ take your hand down from your face and don’t 
act that way.’’ 

The four children were hatless, their hands were 
bare, and they wore no overcoats, although the wind 
was keen and I was glad to be protected by a heavy 
ulster. And these four young human beings were as 
strong and healthy and brave as four bear cubs. Their 
cheeks were full and smooth and rosy, their eyes were 


alert and clear. Three of them were girls, and I 
turned to the fourth, a boy, and asked, 

** Well, what’s your name ?”’ 

‘*Frank.’’ His answer was immediate, and his 


voice like a bell ; there was no hesitation or fear. 

The house where they lived was typical of the new 
mining-camps of the West. It was the sort of a house 
that could be built ina few hours. Most of it was 
made of canvas. It had a canvas top and sides, 
with rough boards nailed around the base of it like an 
exterior wainscoting. Adjoining the tent-house and 
connected with it stood a small frame structure, un- 
painted and made of a miscellaneous collection of 
boards. Above the tent rose a stove-pipe which threw 
outa thin cloud of smoke. Against the side of the 
canvas leaned a scrubbing-board, emblem of civiliza- 
tion, placidly reflecting the sun. Attracted by the 
sound of our voices, two hearty pigs approached, grunt- 
ing eagerly as they came, unabashed, and with a single 
object in view. A dozen chickens, seeing the advance 
of the pigs, and thinking also of lunch, trotted up to 
the doorstep and stopped suddenly, standing with their 
heads on one side, looking up expectantly. The woman 
lifted her apron and shook it violently. The chickens 
scattered, but the pigs stood firm. 

Stepping into the frame wing of the tent we were 
on a floor that was the earth, trodden hard. The room 
was not more than eight feet square. At one side 
was asmall stove, on which a kettle was boiling. By 
the side of it was a table covered with cooking uten- 
sils. A wood-box was near by, and a door led into the 
main room, that part of the house which was covered 
by canvas. To provide space here for herself, her 
husband, and her four children, taxed all the in- 
genuity of the woman. Extending across the tent on 
one side was a rope on which a large amount of cloth- 
ing of all sorts was hung. Bundles were suspended 
from the ceiling by cords. A rag carpet covered the 
floor, which was of pine boards elevated a few inches 
above the ground. A small stove at the side of the 
room was very hot. There was no’ window, the light 
entering through the canvas roof and sides. The cold 
wind which blew over the hills swayed the little tent, 
making the sides of it shiver. 

**I should think you would all freeze to death in 
here,’’ a stranger suggested to the lady of this house 
of cloth. 

**Oh, no!’’ she said; ‘‘we don’t get cold; you see 
the sides of it are double thickness in the winter. And 
that keeps out the cold. In the summer we take away 
one thickness of canvas to make it cooler.’’ The wind 
whistled around the corner, but the woman and her 
children did not fear it. 

There were a dozen other houses like this queer 
tent-house in this mining-camp. Some of them were a 
little more pretentious, one or two of them being made 
entirely of boards. The nearest town was Nielford, 
Utah, eleven miles away, across a waste of sage- 
brush desert. To reach it a long rough drive was 
necessary, and when the miners made the journey they 
usually left the little ones at home. So that the most 
exciting event that came into the lives of these chil- 
dren was to “‘go to town’’; and ‘‘town’’ was a vil- 
lage of about a hundred shanties made of railroad ties, 
or boards, or adobe. 

“* What do you do to have a good time in town ?”’ I 
asked the oldest girl of the three. It took her some 
time to answer. She had never stopped before to ana- 
lyze her intense feelings on one of these great days. 
Finally she said : 

** Well, I buy candy, and have lots of fun.’’ 

Where a few American families are gathered to- 
gether it is not long before the school-house comes. 
In this far-away settlement in Utah the fathers and 
mothers realized that their children were growing up 
in ignorance ; so the men brought a load of lumber 
from the village and built a small shanty which was 
divided into two rooms. In one of these the school- 
master, a man who had once taught school many years 


before, a father of one of the miners, lived with his 
wife. The other apartment was the school-room. 
Those who belong to the departing generation and are 
fond of describing the rude school-houses of their child- 
hood never learned to read and write and “‘ cipher ’’ in 
a place more primitive than this. The school-room was 
crowded by the gray-bearded teacher and a dozen 
ruddy boys and girls. The teacher was standing in 
front of asmall stove, which was popping and glowing 
with warmth. In front of him was a long table of 
plain pine-boards, and on both sides of this were 
the pupils, who sat on rough pine benches without 
backs. They were all extremely busy with their books 
and pencils and paper. Some of them were repeating 
in a half whisper the letters of words which they were 
learning to spell. Others were writing very labori- 
ously, with their little brows wrinkled and their heads 
very close to the paper. 

When the visitors entered the school there was at 
once a disturbance. Most of the children looked up 
from their books and stared at the strangers. The 
teacher was anxious that his pupils should appear at 
their best, and he looked at the little boys and girls 
severely. One of the girls, not more than eight years 
old, whispered something to her neighbor, and then 
they both laughed aloud, putting their hands in front 
of their faces. The teacher turned to one of them 
suddenly. 

** Carfie,’’ he said, *‘ don’t laugh.’’ 

‘*Teacher, she made me,’’ pleaded the little girl. 

**We haven’t very much room here, gentlemen,”’ 
said the old schoolmaster, apologetically, ‘‘ and I wish 
I had chairs to offer you. We are a new school yet. 
Would you like to hear one of the children read ?’’ he 
asked. 

Then he called to him the largest of his little flock, 
a rosy girl about ten years old, wearing a checked 
apron, and blue ribbons in her hair. Her embarrass- 
ment was extreme, so that her face became scarlet and 
her eyes shone. The old master, too, was nervous, 
and he took the little girl by the shoulders and placed a 
book in her hands. She held it carefully in her left 
hand and well in front of her, so that her chin was 
lifted. At first her voice choked a little ; then it be- 
came clear and strong as she read : 


‘ Look--at— these—ducks. They—have- short 
legs and—-flat--feet. See that— little—one. Ducks 
can not walk — fast — but -they— can—swim 
well. Did,— you— ever--see — a~- duck —swim~ yes 
and — the young — ducks —- can ~ swim — almost 
as well — as old ones. Boys have -- to 
learn» to- swim. How -does~ the — old —duck—~—call 
her young ones. to -her. She —says~— quack 
quack quack. Then the -young ducks come to 

her—as~— fast —as-- they—can.’’ 


‘*That’s good, Ethel,’’ said the teacher, putting his 
hand on the little girl’s shoulder again, very much 
gratified. 

a 

Soon it was recess time, and the children ran out 
of the building, playing vigorously a game in which 
they all held hands and ran about in a large circle. 
Even on this cold winter day none of them wore mittens, 
and most of the little girls were bareheaded. As I 
walked away from the interesting group and met one 
of the miners, he asked. 

‘*Did you see my little kids in the school ?’’ 

** Which one was yours ?’’ 

** The little girl that read to you.’’ 

‘Why, that was only a few minutes ago,’’ 
surprised. 

“*T know,’’ said the father, smiling a little proudly; 
‘**she told me about it.”’ 

The school, the homes with their domestic associa- 
tions, the parental pride in children—all these are ex- 
pressions of the new mining lifein the West. The gam- 
bling and dissipation and carousal of the old mining 
camps have gone with the days of placer mining, when 
men went out and dug in a day sometimes their own 
fortunes in gold from the surface of the ground. The 
consolidation of small claims, under the management of 
large companies for deep mining, which has been the 
tendency of the industry of obtaining from the ground 
the precious metals, has changed the character of mining 
camps. The miners now work for wages. They are 
free from the fever and excitement of the old placer 
days. They marry and raise children and buy little 
homes and live in them peacefully. 

But the miners’ wages are not larg»? in the gold, 
silver, and copper mines of the West, being usually 
three dollars a day ; and the families are large, so the 
miner’s home must be simple. Wherever it is conve- 
nient, miners frequently make their homes in the snug 
hillsides. To build such a house, a cave is dug in 
the hill, in frontof it a short roof is erected, and under 
this a front wall with door and window. These houses 
are small, but particularly warm and cozy. 

Perhaps the most unusual of all mining homes were 
those in which silver miners lived at Alta, Utah, 
where the once famous Emma Mine was located. The 
little camp lay in a valley between great mountains, 
which rose abruptly with smooth sides. This made 
them a favorite playground for terrific snow slides. The 
snow which fell thick in the mountains adhered to the 


I said, 








sides until the sun- 
shine, melting it a 
little, loosened 
small masses of the snow. 
of other and larger bodies, both above and below, 
until whole acres, loosened, began sliding, rolling, 
tumbling downward into the valley. The momentum 
gained becomes so great that, reaching the foot of the 
mountain, the whole mass is swept across the narrow 
valley and partly up the sides of the opposite range 
before the tremendous force of hundreds of tons of 
snow and rock becomes expended. These snow-slides 
sometimes passed directly over the openings of the 
shafts of the Emma Mine. And for their protection, the 
miners had built most remarkable homes. These were 
cabins below the surface of the earth and ranged about 
the top of the shaft, opening into it. A snow-slide 
rolling down the mountain would pass directly over the 
place where the underground cabins were, while their 
occupants in safety heard the avalanche pass on above 
their heads. . 
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This started the movement 


Why Taxpayers Are Satisfied. 


HE REASON the taxpayers of this State are satis- 
fied with a Republican State administration is be- 
cause it means lower tax-bills. The work.of the re- 
cent Legislature has been closed, and the results have 
been officially made known by Governor Odell in the 
memorandum given out with the annual tax-rate bill. 
There would be no State tax this year if the constitu- 
tion did not require one to meet the interest and sink- 
ing-fund charges of the canal bonds, but the direct 
State tax thus made obligatory will be only thirteen- 
one-thousandth of a cent, which is next to nothing. 
When the constitutional amendment is adopted in 1905, 
to permit the payment of this tax from the general 
fund, even this infinitesimal State tax will disappear. 

Every taxpayer will be interested in the facts offi- 
cially made known by Governor Odell regarding the 
work of the executive and legislative branches of the 
government. The appropriation bills sent to the ex- 
ecutive by the Legislature amounted to $25,652,000. 
The Governor disapproved items amounting to $2, 154,- 
000, so that the net appropriations for the year 1903 
were a little less than $23,500,000. It is true that 
this shows an increase of $1,500,000 over 1902, but 
the increase in the expenditures of the lunacy depart- 
ment alone, involving the care of 1,500 additional pa- 
tients, is nearly $1,304,000; for enlarging the scope 
of the Tuberculosis Hospital, $115,000 ; purchase of a 
farm for the Rochester Industrial School, $125,000 ; 
increase of normal schools, $78,000 ; grade crossings, 
$75,000 ; new armories and rebuilding armories, over 
$200,000, and good roads, $103,000. 

It is pleasant to hear, on the authority of the Gov- 
ernor, that on the 1st of October, 1904, the surplus in 
the State treasury will approximate the magnificent 
sum of $6,000,000, so that no direct tax will be neces- 
sary next year ; and when Governor Odell’s successor 
is inaugurated he will find a surplus of from five to six 
million dollars in the treasury. 

The Legislature and the Governor are both to be 
congratulated on the superb showing thus made. Tax- 
payers will not be slow in comparing it with the extrav- 
agant exhibit made whenever the Democratic party 
has been in power. 

* * 


Lynchings a Disgrace to the Nation. 


N VIEW OF the actual facts, we must regard as 
exceedingly moderate and charitable the remarks 
recently made in the Italian Parliament when the 
question of the indemnity offered by our government 
to the families of Italians lynched in Mississippi two 
years ago was under discussion. ‘*‘I can only hope,’’ 
said one of the deputies, ‘‘ that the great American 
nation, which in many respects stands at the head of 
civilization, will understand that lynching is a custom 
which certainly is no honor to so lofty a civilization, 
and that it will suppress it.’’ Another deputy de- 
clared that ‘‘lynching is a shameful blot upon the 
good name of acivilized people.’’ This is, in truth, a 
mild characterization of the bloody and hideous deeds 
committed by lynchers in various parts of this country 
only recently, a species of crime in the commission of 
which the United States stands practically alone among 
the nations. We have been hearing of late not a little 
hot denunciation of the murderous deeds of the Mafia ; 
but, bad and dangerous as that society is, as a menace 
to the peace and order of the country it is not com- 
parable with the lynching mania which seems to have 
taken possession of so many of the American people, 
both North and South.. Until we have put some real 
check upon this cruel and savage tendency we shall 
not be in a position to throw stones at the thugs of 
India, the Bashi-Bazouks, or any other class of mis- 
creants in other lands, for none of these are worse 
than our lynching mobs of the North and South. 
« * 


INCREASE your strength, ward off ill health; use 
Abbott’s, the Original Angostura Bitters, the strength- 
giver. 
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PRIMITIVE SCHOOL-HOUSE AT RECESS TIME. j : MINERS’ CHILDREN AND TEACHER AT PLAY 








MOTHER AND HER HEARTY CHILDREN IN 
THEIR CROWDED TENT-HOUSE HOME. 











MINER'S WIFE AND CHILDREN IN A TENT- j ; PRETENTIOUS MINING CABINS MADE OF LOGS, 
HOUSE IN BARREN UTAH MOUNTAINS. A WITH SHINGLED ROOFS. 













































































CURIOUS DUG-OUTS IN A HILL-SIDE—-HOMES OF GOLD MINEKS IN UTAH. 


HOME LIFE IN A NEW MINING-CAMP IN THE WEST. 
HOW MINERS, THEIR WIVES, AND NUMEROUS CHILDREN DWELL IN CABINS, TENT-HOUSES, AND QUEER DUG-OUTS, 


Photographs by G. B. Luckey. See opposite page. 
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HEN the Merediths moved 

into the country from the 

city they had ambitions to exploit 

their book knowledge concerning farming, to satisfy 

their neighbors that city people were not after all so 
ignorant about country life as they might appear. 

““I shall start in with chickens right away,’’ said 
Tom Meredith, as Millicent poured his second cup of 
coffee in their new, sunny, forest-green-stained din- 
ing-room. “I 
shall bring some 
home to-night, or 
stop on my way to 
the station and or- 
der them from 
Jones.’’ 

** Don’t, Tom,”’ 
interposed  Milli- 
cent, who was of 
a bargaining na- 
ture. ** Mr. Jones 
asks twelve cents 
a pound, and a 
poultry man was 
here the other day 
selling good laying 
chickens for ten 
cents. He prom- 
ised to come again 

let me see? 
yes, this very day. 
His chickens were 
beauties, all fluffy 
and white and 
black, with hand- 





“* THIS SPRING I SOLD THEM AT 
EIGHTEEN CENTS.’” 


some long tail feathers.’’ 

*‘Well, if you are sure of the breed, you might 
get a dozen ortwo. No, three dozen. Then we 
can have fresh eggs all the time.’’ 

“It will be lovely, won’t it, Tom, to go out 
and gather your own eggs every morning? You 
must let me do that. While you are dressing in 
the morning I can go out and gather the eggs 
and then have Mary cook them for you in time 
for breakfast.’’ 

Tom Meredith looked admiringly at his little 
wife and inwardly confessed that she was well 
suited to the needs of a man of his tastes and ambi- 
tions. He consented to this arrangement without 
demur. 

‘You must, of course, be sure that they are good 
laying hens,’’ were his parting words. *‘ Some chickens, 
I believe, don’t lay well, and—well, the man will 
know.’’ 

‘*You leave that to me,’’ said Millicent, with a quiet 

smile. 
._ When the perambulating poultry store drew up in 
front of the Merediths’ new country house Millicent 
was waiting for it, and she rushed out to greet the 
owner. 

** Anything to-day, ma’am?’’ inquired the dealer. 
‘*Chickens, ducks, geese, turkeys, squabs, guinea- 
hens, roosters, pigeons, broilers, roasters, dry-picked 
capons dg 

‘Oh, dear me, what a list! Do you carry all of 
them ?”’ 

‘Yes, indeed, ma’am, and many others. There’s 
fine Peking ducks, Toulouse geese, bantam chickens, 
white Leghorn chickens on 

‘*T want chickens,’’ interrupted Millicent again. ‘‘I 
want some of these fine, beautifully colored ones.’’ 

“Certainly, ma’am, fine Cochin-Chinas. Splendid 
eating birds.’’ 

** But I don’t want them to eat. I want them for 
laying.’”’ 

The poultry dealer hesitated, looking stolidly at her. 
‘* But—er—these others are better layers ne 

Millicent had haunted the city bargain counters long 
enough to know that when a man gratuitously advised 
a customer to buy something other than her own se- 
lection he was trying to palm off inferior goods. Con- 
scious of her superior bargaining abilities, she said, 
rather sharply : 

“IT don’t want those. I want the ones I select. 
Here they are in this upper coop. They are fine birds, 
I know.’’ ; 

**Certainly, ma’am. Just as you say. They are fine 
birds, and rather expensive.”’ 

“*How much ?”’ 

The dealer looked keenly at 
her, trying to size her up. 
‘* They are the best birds I have 
—Cochin-Chinas — an imported 
breed, and I’ve sold them for 
twenty cents a pound——’’ 

‘*Oh, that’s too much.’’ 

“Of course it is at this time 
of the year. I was going to 
say that was last winter’s price. 
This spring I sold them at 
eighteen cents——’’ 

‘*T can’t give more than fif- 
teen,’’ said Millicent, firmly. 

“*Since you are a new cus- 
tomer, I’ll sell them to you for 
that price.”’ 





; “SHE DISTRIBUTED THE EGGS IN FIVE DIFFERENT 
Three dozen were quickly NESTS.” 
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Tom Meredith's ChicKens 


By George Ethelbert Walsh 


transferred to the new poultry yard, and the dealer 
said, reflectively, as the released birds strutted around: 

‘“ As putty a lot of birds as you ever see.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ admitted Millicent, enthusiastically. ‘‘I 
only hope they’!l prove to be as good layers as they are 
handsome.’’ 

The poultry dealer turned his head away and mum- 
bled, rather thickly: ‘‘ I hope so, too, ma’am.’’ Then, 
remembering himself, he added: ‘‘ But you must re- 
member, ma’am, that I recommended them others for 
laying.’”’ 

When Tom Meredith came home that night he was 
shown the new purchase, and he agreed with his wife 
that they were fine birds. In Millicent’s eyes there 
was only one drawback. They were almost contin- 
ually fighting. They proved the most quarrelsome lot 
of chickens she had ever seen. ‘‘It’s almost painful, 
Tom,’’ she said, ‘‘to see them fight. I’ve been out 
half a dozen times to stop them.”’ 

““Oh, well, they’re likely all from different places, 
and they have to get acquainted.’’ 

The next morning they looked eagerly for fresh 
eggs, but every nest wasempty. The second morning 
there was no improvement. The store eggs continued 
to grace their breakfast table. Finally, in desperation, 
Tom said: ‘‘I don’t understand it, Millicent. Hens 
ought to lay some eggs.’’ 

** Do be patient, 
Tom. They 












“ag puTTY A LOT OF BIRDS AS YOU EVER SEE.” 


haven’t had time to get settled yet. You know they’re 
fighting yet.’’ 

Tom frowned. This was a subject, after all, which 
was beyond him. He could easily settle matters re- 
garding important changes in his business, but when 
it came to a simple poultry proposition he felt keenly 
his lack of experience. But where a man is ignorant, 
there is he most sensitive, and Tom tried to conceal his 
ignorance as much as possible. But while he reflected 
a thought came to him, and he said, abruptly: “‘I have 
it. I remember, Millicent, now, that the poultry books 
all say that hens would not lay at setting time. That’s 
the trouble with our hens. It’s spring, and that is 
naturally the setting time, and we can’t expect them 
to go against nature’s laws. I'll tell you what we’ll 
do. We’ll get setting eggs, and let them hatch out 
young chickens. We’ll kill two birds with one stone 
then. We’ll have fine broilers later, and good layers, 
too.”’ 

‘‘What a bright idea, Tom,’’ enthusiastically re- 
marked Millicent, suddenly hugging him. ‘* You are 
always bright, and that’s why I married you, I be- 
lieve. I don’t think it was your good looks, after all.’’ 

Tom smiled indulgently, and added, as he hurried 
: away for his morning train, 
‘a ‘*Don’t forget to buy setting 
eggs of this same breed, Milli- 
cent. We don’t want to mix 
breeds. I know this is a good 
one, and we’ll stick to it. The 
man may try to stick you with 
some other eggs.’”’ 

“‘Trust me, Tom, to deal 
with the man.”’ 

When the poultry dealer 
drew up before the house a week 
after his first sale to the Mere- 
diths, he did not jump down from 
his seat, but remained there 
with meditative indecision ; but 
Millicent was again ready to 
greet him. 

*‘T want to see you,’’ she 
said in a business-like way. 
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“Yes, I thought mebbe you 
did. Anything wrong with those 
laying hens ?’’ 

*“‘ Nothing, except they won’t lay,’’ replied Milli- 
cent. 

“* But I told you to take this other breed.’’ 

“*Oh, yes; I know all that, but I’m satisfied with 
the ones I have. I know the reason why they don’t 
lay.’’ 

** Yessum ?’’—and there was a doubtful twinkle in 
the little eyes which irritated Millicent. She drew 
herself up haughtily and said: ‘‘ They want to set, 
and si 

The man gave vent to something like a hoarse 
chuckle, but immediately apologized : ‘‘I just thought 
of something that happened coming up the road which 
tickled me nigh to death si 

“Never mind that. I want to finish my business 
with you.’’ 

““Yessum! Certainly! Certainly !’’ 

“* Now, I want some good setting eggs. You carry 
them ?’’ 

“Sometimes. Not always, but to-day——’’ 

‘Oh, well, if you haven’t the kind of eggs I want I 
won’t take them. — I don’t want any old thing you may 
have.’’ 

“* Of course not, ma’am. You want only the best.’” 
“‘T want the eggs of this same breed—what did 

you call them ?’’ 

** Cochin-Chinas, ma’am.”’ 

““ Yes, Cochin-Chinas. I’ve been reading up about 
them, and they are a good laying breed, and the young 
chickens make good roasters and broilers. I want five 
dozen eggs of the same breed.’’ 

“* But these eggs here Ju 

“*T don’t want them. I want the eggs which 
go with the same birds I bought the other day. I 

won’t take any others.”’ 

The man put back the eggs he had drawn forth, 
and picked up some from another box. ‘‘ These 
usually go with them kind of birds,’’ he said, in 
a queer voice. ‘‘I don’t always carry ’em in 
stock. But I have about five dozen to-day.’’ 

“Then I’ll take them,”’ said Millicent ; ‘‘ but 

they seem very light in weight, and——’’ 

““Yes, that’s the nature of ’em. If you prefer 
these others, which are better es 

““ No, I want these,’’ interrupted Millicent emphat- 
ically. 

** All right, ma’am.’’ 

The bargain was completed, Millicent paying fifty 
cents a dozen for the choice eggs. Without wait- 
ing for her husband’s return, she distributed the eggs 
in five different nests, and tried to catch as many hens 
to put on the nest. Tom sneered at this when he re- 
turned home. ‘* Why, my dear, the hens will find the 
eggs and set on them fast enough.”’ 

But in this prediction the household prophet was 
doomed to disappointment. Five days they waited for 
some of the hens to set on the eggs, and then in dis- 
gust Tom raided the chicken-house at night and tri- 
umphantly caught five chickens and shut them up in 
coops with the nests of eggs placed inside. 

“*T’ll make them set,’’ he 
muttered. 

But making those hens set 
against their will was much 
like leading a horse to water 
and making it drink when 
not thirsty. They 
simply ignored the 
eggs and nest, but 
made the loudest 
possible noise at 
all hours of the 
day and night. 

















“THEY PROVED THE MOST QUARRELSOME LOT 
OF CHICKENS SHE HAD EVER SEEN.” 


**T’ll tell you what it is, dear,’’ Tom said, finally, 
in desperation ; ‘‘ that poultry dealer has cheated you. 
I shall stay home next week to interview him. Ill 
tell him plainly what I think of him.’’ 

‘Do, Tom, for he smiled and chuckled at me the 
last time so that I was mortified.’’ 

‘‘He did, did he? Well, I’ll see what he has to 
say to me.’’ 

Tom’s wrath had not cooled down any when the 
dealer in choice poultry drew up in front of his house. 
He found the countryman a burly, good-natured fel- 
low, and for some reason he could not threaten him as 
much as he intended. The man’s face and eyes were 
evidently full of merriment. 

Continued on page 71. 
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ANY AMERICAN boy may become, if he will, 
the captain of a great man-of-war in the 
United States Navy. There are some conditions to 
this. The first is the boy himself. He must bea 
boy of tenacity, ability, and purpose. If he lacks 


these qualities he had better never start in the navy at 
all, for the path from the bluejacket apprentice to the 
commander of a great sea-sailing fort is not a path 
There are a good many hard knocks in it, 
especially study-—for 


of roses. 
and a lot of work and study 
the mind determines the superiority of one man over 
another. There are plenty of good bodies in the 
navy, as there are in all the other walks of life; but 
the leaders must be men of trained and intelligent 
minds. 

A boy of from fifteen to eighteen, whose body 
is not undeveloped, diseased, or deformed, may, 
with the consent of his parents or guardian, enlist 
in the United States Navy as an apprentice. Then 
he may rise to the position of a warrant officer. 
The government, under the navy appropriation 
act of 19038, provides that twelve warrant offi- 
cers, boatswains, gunners, or warrant machinists 
may be appointed ensigns every year. From 
warrant officer to ensign is the gap between the 
enlisted man and the graduate of the naval acad- 
emy. In the navy, as in the army, it is a clear line 
of distinction. The graduate of the naval academy 
is the officer ; the bluejacket is the man. Not only 
to encourage the men in the ranks, but to secure the 
services of its best men in the places where they can 
do the greatest good, the government has built a bridge 
across the chasm between man and officer ; and every 
year twelve enlisted men who have passed a searching 
examination may walk across this bridge. From en- 
sign the line of promotion is uninterrupted until the 
high office of admiral is reached ; but changes near the 
top are less frequent, so that it is hardly fair in ordi- 
nary times of peace to offer more to the apprentice than 
the opportunity of becoming captain. 

To enlist as an apprentice a boy must have passed 
his fifteenth year and be under eighteen years of age. 
If he is between seventeen and eighteen the com- 
manding officer of the recruiting station where the 
youth applies for enlistment may determine, at his 
discretion, whether to put him in the class of appren- 
tices or of landsmen, for training. If he is large and 
strong for his age the young applicant might be put in 
the latter division, and his comrades from that time 
forward would be men instead of boys of his own, or 
nearly his own, age. 

Let us take, for instance, a boy fifteen years old 
who enters the navy, and follow him step by step 
through a possible career. If he enlists in the East 
he is sent on that same day to Newport, R. I. If he 
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UNITED STATES TRAINING-SHIP “‘ MONONGAHELA 
SIDE OF SANDY HOOK, STARTING ON A CRUISE TO THE 
WEST INDIES WITH NAVAL APPRENTICES.——(Copyrixzht, 
1908, by FE. Muller. Photographed with Cooke lens 


IN TOW OUT- 


enters the navy at a Western recruiting station he 
goes to San Francisco. At Newport or at the Cali- 
fornia station he at once begins a course of drilling. 
He is put through the “‘ setting-up’’ exercises, which 
develop his muscles so well, and he is given military 
instruction and a course in the manual of arms. At 
Newport he will find the Constellation, an old sailing 
war-ship, whose sailing days, are, however, long past. 
The Constellation is a fixture at Newport, and on 
board the old vessel the apprentices get their first 
knowledge of a sailor’s life. Some of it—like cleaning 
ship—is pretty hard work, but the boys have hours of 
leisure, too, when they have games of baseball, row- 
ing matches, and even amateur theatricals. They are 
taught how to fire a ship’s guns, taking little excur- 
sions in gun-boats on Narragansett Bay. 

A boy during this time at Newport may learn much 
if he will. There is punishment for breaches of dis- 
cipline, but the youth of the apprentices is considered, 


me [Captain of a Man-o-War' 
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years old when he first goes away to sea. 
ernment has thirteen training ships, three of which 
are stationed on the Pacific coast. 
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and the penalties for boys are not so harsh as 
they would be for men who committed the same 
offenses. And during those few months at New- 
port a weeding-out process is constantly going on. 
The boy who steals, or the boy who smokes cigarettes, 


or the boy who develops any physical imperfection is 
discharged before the time comes to go on the first cruise. 


The boy who enlisted at fifteen is nearly sixteen 
The gov- 


The cruise from 
Newport is usually of six or nine months’ duration. 
If the start is made in the fall it will be a six months’ 
voyage down through the West Indies. If the train- 
ing ship leaves Newport in the spring the trip is to 
Europe and then back by the way of the West Indies, 
a nine months’ cruise; or up the coast of the Atlantic 
to Maine and Nova Scotia. On the cruise the ap- 
prentice becomes a practical sailor. 

When he returns he is sent to a man-of-war, 
There he works side by side withmen. By watch- 
ing the gunners at work he may learn all about 
the guns. He may be detailed in a boat crew 
and pull an oar with the other jackies. And all 
the time he is putting on good muscle, and ac- 

quiring knowledge that will come to his aid if he 
ever gets into a great battle at sea. And his pay 
is increasing, too. When he first enlisted he was 
a third-class apprentice and received $9 a month. 
After the cruise on the training-ship he was elevated 
to second-class apprentice with pay of $15 a month; 
and after being a year in actual service on a man-of- 
war he may be promoted, if he has shown himself 
capable, to be an apprentice of the first class, receiv- 
ing $21 a month. During the last two years of his 
apprenticeship, when he is_ nineteen or twenty 
years old, he is eligible to promotion as a petty officer 
of the third class. Here he begins to have a little 
authority and responsibility, and he must have shown 
himself worthy of it by his attention to duty and his 
knowledge of his work. In his new position he may 
have charge of a boat’s crew when it puts off from 
a war-ship, or perhaps he handles signals or does 
other work in the running of a ship. His pay has 
been increased to $30 a month. In this position he 
serves until he is twenty-one years old and his term of 
apprenticeship is over. 

The day before he is of age he is discharged from 
the navy and is given four months in which to decide 
whether or not he cares to continue the life of the sea. 
The government furnishes his transportation to his 
home, and he has plenty of time to look about him, to 
form an idea of his chances in civil life. But the boy 
who started out with the determination to make the 


Continued on page 67 



































OFFICERS AND CREW OF THE UNITED STATES NAVAL TRAINING-SHIP “ MONONGAHELA,” SEEN EN MASSE JUST AS THE VESSEL WAS ABOUT TO DEPART 
FROM THE BROOKLYN NAVY YARD ON A LONG CRUISE.—Copyright, 1903, by E. Muller. 


Photographed with Cooke lens, 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


By La Salle A. Maynard 











|? IS A 

preva- 
lent theory 
that the 
production 
of the fin- 
est and highest type of literature, 
whether it be poetry, fiction, spir- 
itual meditation, or philosophical 
treatise, is only possible under certain favoring and 
happy surroundings, where the mind of the writer is at 
peace, and he may think his thoughts and dream his 
dreams free as possible from the anxieties and dis 
tractions common to this mortal state. The theory 
rests on sound reason, and in its general application, no 
doubt, is true enough. It might go without saying 
that a congenial environment, an atmosphere, for 
instance, free from clouds of debt, portents of do- 
mestic storms, and the mutterings of threatened want 
and suffering, is more conducive to deep and clear 
thinking than where the contrary conditions prevail. 
Yet a hundred exceptions to this rule, familiar to 
every student of the history of literature, spring to the 
mind—a number so great, indeed, as almost to shatter 
the theory to fragments. When one remembers the 
conditions under which masterpieges like ‘* Paradise 
Lost,’’ ‘‘ The Vicar of Wakefield,’’ “«Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,’"" and ‘‘The Raven’’ were written, one is 
tempted to think that blindness, poverty, and phys- 
ical weakness are after all the things essential to 
spur men to the highest and best literary achievement; 
that genius, like the apples in Holland’s parable, 





“Yield their juices, rich and bland, 
To none but sorrow’s heavy hand.” 
It is pretty certain that we would never have had the 
incomparable *‘Rasselas’’ had it not been for the 
shadow of the bailiff across the door, and all the world 
knows that it was the whip of debt that drove Scott 
to the production of his best romances. How much, 
indeed, the world is indebted to the ‘‘ inexorable 
and eternal must’’ for many of its rarest literary 
treasures, it would take a volume to tell. It has been 
only a comparatively few men of letters like Tenny- 
son, Ruskin, and our own Lowell, who were born with 
silver spoons in their mouths, and could afford to write 
only as mood and fancy willed and under their own 
chosen conditions. For the most the road to fame has 
been via the garret, and not infrequently the debtor's 
prison. 
a 

WE HAVE been led into this line of thinking by 

reading George Wharton James’s account of 
the conditions under which he wrote his recent volume, 
**In and Around the Grand Canon’”’ (Little, Brown 
& Co.). It was not here a case of poverty or financial 
stress, but a situation far away from the quiet and 
ease supposed to be most conducive to calm and con- 
secutive thinking. The volume was written, Mr. 
James tells us, literally on “the hop-and-skip plan,’’ 
“‘in the darkness of the night in the depths of the 
canon ; on the driver’s seat, or inside of the jolting 
stage ; stretched on a roll of blankets in a springless 
wagon ; in the heart of a fierce storm on the Painted 
Desert ; shivering, wet through, at night in a side- 
gorge of the Bright Angel Trail . . . baking in the sun 
near Willow Spring . . . on foot and on horseback, 
in bed and in cave—anywhere and everywhere, when- 
ever a scene demanded description or a thought de- 
manded written expression.’”’ It is not likely that 
even Mr. James, with all his literary facility, could 
have produced a philosophic treatise under such con- 
ditions, but the actual work in hand was probably all 
the better done because of the conditions. The method, 
at all events, doubtless accounts for the freshness and 
spontaneity, the graphic style and fidelity to detail, 
which give the volume such an interest and charm. In 


oe 


one of the illustrations we have a view of the ‘‘ com- 


posing room’’ where the book was given its final 
touches—a rude table under the shelter of an over- 
hanging rock surrounded by giant trees, with a huge 
bowlder for a side-desk and a packing-box for a chair. 
Surely this was an example of getting literary inspira- 
tion first-hand from original sources. 
a 
ORCE OF habit, joined with necessity, will enable a 
man to accomplish many things which might other- 
wise seem impossible. Editors and other newspaper 
writers know how this may be. The best editorial 
writing on the great daily journals of our time is 
usually done under circumstances quite as distracting 
and as fatal, one might suppose, to connected thinking 
as Mr. James’s jolting stages and desert storms. In- 
stead of “‘the fierce roar of the demons of the Colo- 
rado River’’ in his ears the editor must write his dis- 
quisition on the newest phase of the labor difficulty, or 
the latest development in national politics, with many 
roarings in his ears, roarings for ‘‘ copy,’’ roarings of 
messengers, proof-readers, assistant editors, the roar 
of the street without and the roar of presses within, 
and the sharp and inexorable ‘‘must’”’ of a one- 
o’clock edition beyond and above all. Tom Hood, in 
his famous ‘‘ Ode to My Infant Son,’’ has pictured a 
state of things very much like that which prevails in 
the editorial office of most daily newspapers every day 
in the year. It is not the fashion to speak of the 
work produced under these conditions as “‘ literature,’’ 


and yet much of it is more worthy of that title than the 
mass of the writing that finds its way into books. In 
the qualities of conciseness, piquancy, directness, and 
living human interest, all of which are essential ele- 
ments of the best literature, the editorial pages of our 
daily newspapers are unsurpassed. Most of it is done, 
by necessity, under whip and spur, but it is good work 
nevertheless. 
J 
OME NEW and pleasing anecdotes and personal 
reminiscences of Charles Kingsley, George Eliot, 
Bret Harte, and other men and women who have 
loomed up large in the literary horizon during the past 
fifty years, are given in Charles Warren Stoddard’s 
latest volume of essays, ‘‘ Exits and Entrances’’ (Lo- 
throp Publishing Company). Stoddard was a frequent 
contributor to the Overland Monthly while it was un- 
der the editorial guidance of Harte, and profited 
much, as he says, by the latter’s careful and judi- 
cious criticism. Harte’s inherent and intuitive sense 
of harmony and proportion in literature made him an 
exacting editor, and Stoddard says that he had known 
him to alter the title of an article two or three times 
in order that the table of contents might read hand- 
somely. Once when Harte had taken Stoddard to 
task for a bit of careless work then under his critical 
eye, and complained of a false number, the latter en- 
deavored to turn away his wrath by a soft answer. 
He told the editor that he had just met a man in the 
hall-way who had wept overa certain passage in one 





AN ARRANGEMENT OF APPLE-BLOSSOMS IN JAPANESE JAR FROM 
“THE FLOWER BEAUTIFUL.” 


of his sketches. ‘‘ Well,’’ said Harte, ‘‘he had a 
right to. I wept when I wrote it.’’ 
a 
N HIS wanderings in many lands and under many 
suns, the experiences whereof are recorded in some 
part of this delightfully discursive volume, Stoddard 
brings up now in a convent, looking down on the 
domed roofs of Jerusalem ; now in a hammock, swing- 
ing lazily under the kukui3 in an Hawaiian valley, and 
now in the cloistered shadows of Westminster Abbey, 
where he walks at the sunset hour with the author of 
‘*Hypatia’’ and ‘* Westward, Ho.’’ It must have 
been, indeed, an hour to be held long in happy memory 
of which the author thus speaks: ‘* The long, low 
thunders of the world without broke at the sacred 
doors, which were at that moment closed to all save 
ourselves. We had, indeed, found sanctuary, but only 
fora little season. We hastened forth and were in- 
stantly swallowed up in the eddies of the ceaseless tide 
of London life. We paused a moment at a neighbor- 
ing station—our host was then hastening to his well- 
beloved parish of Eversley. We clasped hands in the 
midst of the surging throng, looked into the kindly face 
of Charles Kingsley, and parted to meet in this life— 
never again.”’ 
v 
~UCH A book as Mr. Clarence Moores Weed’s ‘‘ The 
Flower Beautiful’’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) can 
never come amiss at any season of the year, under 
summer skies or winter's chilling blasts ; but the rar- 
est pleasure may, perhaps, be derived from it when 
put to the uses for which it is primarily intended, to 
afford hints and suggestions as to how flowers may be 
utilized for decorative purposes in the home. As Mr. 
Weed justly observes, ‘‘In numerous ways flowers 
have advantages not possessed by pictures, and may 
justly claim careful and loving consideration, especially 
from those who seek to enrich the realm of childhood.”’ 
Carrying out his idea, Mr. Weed gives in successive 
chapters clear and simple instruction on subjects, such 
as the relation flowers have to one another, vases and 


jars for 
flowers, 
flowers on 
the dining 
table, 
and the 
flowers of 
the different seasons — all those 
topics being profusely illustrated 
with photo-engravings. We can imagine that some 
may say that the use of flowers for home decora- 
tion is one of those things best left to natural taste 
and inclination, needing no special study and direc- 
tion from any source. If there are any who think 
so, they should read Mr. Weed’s book and learn 
their mistake. It will be seen that in this field of 
thought and effort, as in most others, much can be 
gained by trained intelligence and the right application 
of artistic rules and principles. Flowers are beautiful 
always and everywhere, but their beauty may be 
greatly enhanced where attention is paid to order of 
arrangement, the laws of harmony, and such other 
simple rules as are laid down in this volume. 
a 
N HIS ‘'Introduction to the History of Western 
Europe’ (Ginn & Company, Boston), Professor 
James Harvey Robinson, of Columbia University, has 
evidently brought to his task not only a wide and thor- 
ough knowledge of his subject, but, what is equally im- 
portant in a work of this kind, a clear and practical 
sense of the actual needs of the students for whom 
the work is designed. This is shown in the concise 
and simple style which the author employs in his 
arrangement of the matter, and, more particularly, in 
the omission of irrelevant material, or that which could 
only confuse and overload the mind of the reader and 
at the most add but little of value to his stock of in- 
formation. In the immense range of the subject and 
the great wealth of learning already expended upon 
it by other writers, Professor Robinson's selective 
gift and wise discrimination are factors of supreme 
importance. The text is supplemented by numerous 
illustrations and an abundance of maps. 
RS. FRANK R. STOCKTON prepared for ‘‘ The 
Captain’s Toll Gate,’’ Mr. Stockton’s post- 
humous_ novel, which the Appletons have just pub- 
lished, a memorial sketch in which she says: ‘‘In re- 
gard to the present story, ‘The Captain’s Toll Gate,’ 
although it is now after his death first published, it was 
all written and completed by himself. No other hand 
has been allowed to add to or take from it. Mr. Stock- 
ton had so strong a feeling upon the literary ethics in- 
volved in such matters that he once refused to com- 
plete a book which a popular and brilliant author, 
whose style was thought to resemble his own, had left 
unfinished. Mr. Stockton regarded the proposed act 
in the light of a sacrilege. ‘The book,’ he said, 
“should be published as the author left it.’ Knowing 
this fact the readers of the present volume may feel 
assured that no one has been permitted to tamper 
with it.’’ Although the last book by Mr. Stockton to 
be published, it is not the last he wrote. He had com- 
pleted ‘* The Captain’s Toll Gate,’’ and was consider- 
ing its publication, when he was asked to write an- 
other novel dealing with the buccaneers. He had 
already produced a book entitled ‘‘ Buccaneers and 
Pirates of our Coasts.’’ The idea of writing a novel 
while the incidents were fresh in his mind pleased 
him, and he put aside ‘‘ The Captain’s Toll Gate,’’ as 
the other book, ‘‘ Kate Bonnet,’’ was wanted soon, 
and he did not wish the two works to conflict in pub- 
lication. 
a 
66 ISS PETTICOATS,”’ the novel by ‘* Dwight 
Tilton,’’ issued by C. M. Clark Publishing 
Company, Boston, has been dramatized as a vehicle for 
starring Miss Katherine Osterman, a player in vaude- 
ville. It is likely that the play will be tried on in New 
Bedford, which, in its old whaling days, is the scene of 
the story’s opening. 
a 
R. JACK LONDON’S new book, ‘‘ The Call of the 
Wild,’’ has just been published by the Macmillan 
Company. This is a story of pure adventure in the 
Klondike region, written in the manner of the most 
virile and striking of the stories in ‘‘ The Children of 
the Frost.’”’ 


Greatest of All Tonics. 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


NOURISHES, strengthens, and imparts new life and 
vigor. 
a a 


The Old Camper 


has for forty-five years had one article in his supply— 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. It gives to 
soldiers, sailors, hunters, campers, and miners a daily 
comfort, ‘‘like the old home.’’ Delicious in coffee, 


tea, and chocolate. 
3s s 


TELEPHONE Service at your home will save many 
smallannoyances. Lowrates. Efficient service. New 
York Teleohone Company, 15 Dey Street. 
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(PRIZE-WINNER.) PICTURESQUE ROYAL PROCESSION ON THE 
GRAND CANAL AT VENICF, (X) KING AND QUEEN 
OF ITALY.—dith C. Houston, Pennsylvania. 


- ST. GAUDENS'S 
NEW STATUE OF GEN. SHERMAN, IN 
N. Y.-~A. R. Benedict, New Jersey. 











A TRAGEDY IN THREE PARTS. 
OIL-TANK WRECK ON SANTA 
FE RAILROAD IN CALIFORNIA. 
(4) RIVER OF OIL FLOWING 
FROM WRECK. (b) REMOV- 
ING DEBRIS, WHICH BURIED 
AN ILL-FATED BOY. (c) 
BEARING AWAY _ VICTIM'S 
BODY. 


GN. Lucas and M. F. Clark, 
Hinois 





A MODERN INVENTION IN AN ANCIENT 
JAPANESE GARDEN. 
Tracey UC. Drake, Wisconsin, 
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THE POSTER-ADVERTISING NUISANCE AS IT INFLICTS ITSELF ON TROY, N. Y. THE DREADED ENEMY CAPTURED BY THE DEVOTED MOTHER. 
C. H. Bradley, New York. Mrs. FE. EF. Trumbull, New York. 


AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—PENNSYLVANIA WINS. 
PLEASING SELECTIONS FROM THE PORTFOLIOS OF COMPETING CAMERISTS OF RARE TASTE AND  SKILI.. 


(BEE OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 71.) 
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MAIL DELIVERED 
IN AUTOMOBILES. 


One of the most 
useful applications 
of the motor ve- 


hicle, and one which 
will do more than 
anything else to re- 
move the prejudice 
against automobiles 
which seems to ex- 
ist strongly in the 
country districts, is 
its use for the rural 
mail-delivery sys- 
tem now being per- 
: fected in a large 
MRS. EDWIN ADAMS RIDING THE HUNTER part of the country. 
CORONATION, A PROMINENT EXHIBIT This system of mail 
IN THE LAKE FOREST HORSE delivery, though 
SHOW, CHICAGO.— Wright established only a 
few years, has not 
only proved popular, but has also resulted in a largely 
increased postal revenue wherever it has been intro- 
duced, and the Post-office Department is extending the 
system as rapidly as possible. At present the mail 
carriers, who are paid on an average of $600 a year, 
supply their own means of transportation, and though 
many of them employ bicycles, the greater number use 
horses. It would take all of the average carrier’s sal- 
ary for a whole year or more to buy 
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other vehicle or an obstacle and causing a serious acci- 
dent. The only remedy is a quick application of the 
steering gear, and that is not always effective. The 
tendency to “‘skid’’ is aggravated by a non-locking 
steering mechanism and an uneven distribution of the 
load, and it does not occur in the few types of auto- 
mobiles in which the front wheels, and not the rear 
pair, are the drivers. The best precautions are care 
in driving over suspicious bits of road, the use of a 
locked steering gear, and of tires which do not easily 
slip. 


Ui 4 
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VALUE OF PROFESSIONAL COACHING IN ROWING. 
About the greatest year in American collegiate row- 
ing has just closed and results more than ever demon- 
strated the potency of the science of rowing; for 
both Yale and Cornell, in their respective triple vic- 
tories proved the efficacy of getting the most speed 
on a shell boat with the least effort. Yale and Cornell 
had no advantage over their closest opponents in the 
matter of physical condition, but the methods employed 
at the universities concerned were shown in glaring 
contrast, first on the Thames in the Yale-Harvard race 
and then the following day on the Hudson, at Pough- 
keepsie. To one closely observing the crews in these 
races it was at once apparent that the coaching had 
been a great factor in turning out winners, all other 
things being equal, and in both cases the practiced 
professional hand showed itself. Charles Courtney is 
the hero of American rowing to-day, and Cornell’s vic- 
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THE ENGLISH 
AMATEUR AND PRo- 
FESSIONAL. —In the 


cable reports of the 
cricket match be- 
tween the Gentle- 
men of Philadelphia 
and the Marylebone 
Club and Ground, 
which took place at 
Lords recently, at- 
tention was called 
to the fact that sev- 
eral London news- 
papers criticised the 
Marylebone Club 
for including in its 
team the two pro- mrs. cyRUS MC CORMICK’S SADDLE-HORSE 
fessional bowlers DAVID GARRICK, RIDDEN BY MRS. A. T. 
Hearne and Mead, ALDIS AT THE LAKE FOREST HORSE 
It was added that SHOW, CHICAGO.— Wright. 
when the visitors 
were asked to give an opinion on the matter they de- 
clined to do so, although they admitted that their un- 
derstanding previous to the match had been that they 
were to play the Marylebone Club only, exclusive of 
*““the Ground,’’ i. e., “‘the Ground ”’ staff or profes- 
sionals engaged both to play in matches and to bowl 
and advise the paying members at practice. To those 
who are fully acquainted with the conditions as they 
exist in cricket and in athletic sports 





even the cheapest automobile, and 


generally in England, the criticisms 





so until the postal authorities provide 
vehicles for the purpose, or the price 
of motor vehicles is greatly reduced, 
it seems unlikely that they will come 
into general use for this purpose. 
Out in Indiana, however, an enter- 
prising carrier is making the experi- 
ment at his own expense. Having 
worn out a horse costing $200 on his 
route during the winter and spent a 
considerable sum for feed and re- 
pairs, he has now invested the 
amount of his entire year’s salary, 
$600, in the purchase of a light auto- 
mobile, which he is using in making 
his deliveries, and which enables him 
to make the trip in two hours and a 
half instead of taking the whole day 
as formerly. The Postmaster-Gen- 
eral has authorized the use of the 
machine. 
a 

““ SKIDDING ’’ A BAD AUTOMOBILE 
HABIT. —A frequent cause of auto- 
mobile accidents which is not per- 











of the English papers cannot but be 
somewhat amusing. To consider 
first the question raised, namely : 
the playing of acknowledged pro- 
fessionals (and altogether five out of 
the English eleven were paid men) 
against a team of amateurs. Ad- 
mitting that Hearne and Mead are 
exceptionally good bowlers, neither 
of thenjis particularly good as a bats- 
man, and, as a matter of fact, they 
were the last two men of the team 
to be sent to the wickets. There is 
no doubt that the Marylebone Club 
could have secured the services of 
amateur members of the organiza- 
tion who may have been equally de- 
structive with the ball, and much 
more formidable with the bat. For, 
be it remembered, this Marylebone 
Cricket Club is no ordinary club, but 
rather the flower of every county 
club—which may be regarded as 
every league club in England. 
Every amateur in the ‘country be- 

















fectly understood even by experts in 
automobile mechanics, and is a 
source of much perplexity to the or- 
dinary operator, is the ‘‘ skidding ’’ 
of the machine. This term is some- 
times applied to the ordinary sidewise slewing of 
the wheels when taking a turn or on slippery ground, 
but that is more properly termed side- slip, and 
“‘skidding ’’ in the more technical sense as applied 
to motor vehicles means the peculiar action of those 
vehicles which are propelled by their rear wheels, and 
which have a dif- 
ferential gear 
which distrib- 
utes the motion 
unevenly be- 
tween those rear 
wheels when re- 
quired, as is the 
case with most 
automobiles. It 
is primarily due 
to the slipping of 
the tires on the 
road _ surface, 
and most fre- 
quently occurs 
when __ passing 
over — slippery 
places, but it is 
particularly apt 
to be produced 
when the brakes 
are suddenly ap- 
plied and when 
there is no sign 
of any faulty ad- 
hesion of the 
wheels. The ve- 
hicle may either 
turn sidewise or 
completely 
around, often 
running into an- 




















MISS MOORE, WHO RECENTLY WON THE 
WOMEN’S NATIONAL TENNIS CHAM- 


PIONSHIP.—— Peirce & Jones. 


START OF THE EIGHT-OARED RACE, WON BY THE QUAKER CITY CREW, AT THE RECENT AMERICAN “ HEN- 


LEY” ROWING REGATTA AT PHILADELPHIA.—Veirce & Jones. 


tory is all the more creditable when it is taken into 
consideration what obstacles had to be surmounted at 
Ithaca during the past year, with the typhoid plague 
and its bad effect on athletics at the university. George- 
town’s crew in the Poughkeepsie regatta was also 
another illustration of the value of scientific profes- 
sional coaching, for before ‘‘ Pat ’’ Dempsey went to 
the Southern institution its crews were seldom promi- 
nent. Now they are a factor in American crew rowing. 
_ 

THE WRANGLINGS OF OARSMEN. —The many bicker- 
ings and gross unconcern for the proprieties, which 
have been in existence in the National Association of 
Amateur Oarsmen for some years, seem to be reaping 
their reward in the action of two prominent governing 
rowing bodies in refusing the entries of the oarsmen of 
the National Association. First the Henley stewards 
declined to permit two American scullers to row for the 
Diamond Sculls; then later the recently organized 
American Association threw out the entries of a num- 
ber of New York oarsmen, one of whom, a so-called 
champion, was included in the manifesto of the Eng- 
lish body. The National Association has certainly had 
little regard for its dignity and reputation in the last 
few years, torn as it is by internal dissensions on ac- 
count of arbitrary and unreasonable legislation. If 
American amateur rowing is to be kept at any high 
standard it needs just such action as the Henley stew- 
ards and the American Association have taken. There 
are other points to be considered besides rowing for 
money in determining the amateur oarsman. There is 
a certain amount of respectability to be maintained. 
Undesirable persons are not wanted in amateur sport, 
and the man who outrages tradition and embroils his 
club-mates in internal warfare is less desirable in many 
cases than the one who is in athletics for what money 
there is in it. We want only the gentleman amateur 
in American amateur sport. He may work for his liv- 
ing, but he must be a gentleman. 


longs to it, and while its member- 
ship roll is up into the thousands its 
waiting list is almost as large. It 
‘an play—and often does play—at 
least half a dozen matches aday. It 
controls the game, not only in England, but wherever it 
is played - in America, north and south of the St. Law- 
rence, in Australia, in India, in Cape Colony, in the 
West Indies, and in the Fiji Islands. A rule promul- 
gated by the “‘M. C. C.,”’ as it is popularly known 
among cricketers, is a rule of the Medes and Persians, 
immediately ac- 
cepted and 
adopted. 
a 

THE SERIOUS- 
MINDED GOLFER. 

In golf, as in 
most everything 
else, it is charac- 
teristic of the 
American to take 
things too seri- 
ously. The beau- 
ties of the game 
of golf are too 
often lost sight 
of in the strenu- 
ous ambition to 
win, which is all 
too prominent 
and_eradicates 
the element of 
good sport that 
should _ prevail. 
It should not be 
supposed that 
pains should not 
be taken’ with 
each stroke and 
every effort 
made to win 
matches, but 
these laudable 

















"VARSITY CREW FOR 1904. 
Sedawick, 


WALTER 8S. CROSS, €APTAIN OF THE YALE _ 
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FIRST AMERICAN «* HENLEY’’ ROWING REGATTA AT PHILADELPHIA. 


PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE FINISH OF THE CENTIPEDE RACE, WON AFTER A HOT STRUGGLE BY THE UNIVERSITY CREW.—Peirce & Jones. 


ambitions need not convert a friendly match into a 
hostile encounter. One sometimes meets casual op- 
ponents who evidently regard one as an enemy for 
the time being. Their minds are wholly occupied 
with the game. They have no time to spare for con- 
versation, nor an eye for the picturesque and beautiful 
surroundings which are to be seen on many golf links. 
It is doubtful if this absorbed frame of mind makes for 
success in the playing of the game ; certainly it does 
not assist those social amenities and the pleasant con- 
versation which, with a congenial partner, add not a 
little to the enjoyment of a round of the links. 
H. P. BURCHELL. 
* s 


How a Boy May Become a Captain. 

Continued from page 63 
navy his career will re-enlist during those four months 
and will receive, through the rule of the government, 
full pay for that time, or, at the rate of $30 a month, 
the round sum of $120. Besides, from that time for- 
ward his pay is increased $1.36 a month on account of 
his re-enlistment. He re-enlists, too, at whatever 
rating he held at the end of his apprenticeship; so that 
the young man whose career we are following would 
go back asa third-class petty officer, and his pay would 
be $31.36 a month. 

The government has schools for the education of its 
enlisted men in the art of war. A gunnery course 
of a year is given--six months at Newport and six 
months at the Washington: navy yard. There is, 
also, a petty officers’ school at Newport. After grad- 
uating from one of these the young petty officer 
receives another increase in pay on account of his 
diploma, so that his wages become $33.36 a month. 
He is then twenty-two years old, and he may at once 
be promoted to be a petty officer of the second-class, 
with greater authority and more responsibility than he 
had before, and with an increase in earnings of $5 a 
month. Within a year he is in a position to seek fur- 
ther promotion, but the requirements are becoming 
more and more rigid. 

His record must be clean. He must show ability in 
the art of war, and an understanding of his duties. 
His character must be good. Then, if he is again 
promoted to be a petty officer of the first class, his 
pay is raised $5 a month more, so that he receives 
$43.36. He may be put in command then of a gun 


crew, and have charge of the loading and firing of a 
gun in battle, or his work may be the direction of 
a certain part of the deck force in taking care of 
and navigating the ship. And the next step upward 
is to become a warrant officer, probably a gunner or a 
boatswain, with pay increased from $50 or $60 a month 
to $1,200 a year, and increasing with service to $1,800 
after twelve years in the navy. 

Our young man has then reached the chasm in his 
path to the captaincy of a great war-vessel. He may 
now enter an examination and take the chance of be- 
coming one of the six, or perhaps twelve, who cross the 
bridge over into the ranks of men educated to be officers. 
The examination which he must pass, with an average 
of at least seventy-five per cent, is extremely rigid, 
and especially so in the practical part of the work of 
the navy. Besides that, his record in all previous ex- 
aminations must be eighty-five per cent., and he must 
be no older than thirty-five years. 

Meeting all these requirements and receiving his 
appointment from the government, the man who en- 
tered the navy as a boy and was one of the blue- 
jackets has now been placed, as a reward for ability 
and application, on an equal footing with the young 
men who are graduated from Annapolis. 

The ensign is promoted to become a lieutenant, 
junior grade ; then to lieutenant ; then to lieutenant- 
commander ; commander ; captain ; rear-admiral ; and, 
finally, admiral. But movements toward the top are 
slow in times of peace, so that when he has reached 
the rank of captain, the man who started as an ap- 
prentice would probably be near the age of retirement, 
sixty-two years. 

The pay of officers in the navy at sea are as fol- 
lows : ensign, $1,200 a year; lieutenant, junior grade, 
$1,500; lieutenant, $1,800; lieutenant-commander, 
$2,500 ; commander, $3,000; captain, $3,500; rear- 
admiral, $5,500 and $7,500 ; admiral, $13,500. There 
is only one admiral in the navy, George Dewey. These 
salaries are increased by length of service, being 
raised ten per cent. for every five years until the in- 
crease has reached forty per cent. which is the limit. 
The years of apprenticeship would count in this. 
There are now three ensigns in the navy who were 
promoted from the rank of warrant officer. The navy 
has room for good boys and men, and the great in- 
crease in the naval force of the United States is mak- 
ing a greater demand for officers. 


How “ Reliance’ Dwarfs the “America.” 


ROM THE America to Reliance—fifty-two years of 
yacht-building and racing—embraces the greatest 
international sporting era ever known, and while styles, 
types, and general details have all changed in that 
time, the prize-—the America’s Cup—which was won 
by the schooner America on August 22d, 1851, in Eng- 
lish waters, is still the bone of contention and has 
never left these shores since it was brought to this 
country fifty-two years ago. 

The results of test races with the Columbia and the 
Constitution make it almost absolutely certain that the 
Reliance will defend the honored old trophy this year 
against Sir Thomas Lipton’s Shamrock III. It is gen- 
erally supposed that the new yacht embodies the best 
that this country can produce in the way of racing sail- 
craft. Consequently a comparison of the earliest and 
latest boats may be interesting, though they are as 
dissimilar in every respect as they possibly can be. In 
the first place the America, which is still afloat, was a 
fore-and-aft schooner, 80 feet on the water-line, 94 
feet over all, 224 feet beam, and drawing 114 feet. 
Her spars were respectively 794 feet and 81 feet long. 
Her main gaff was 26 feet long, her main boom 58 
feet, bowsprit 32 feet, and her three lower sails had a 
spread of 5,263 feet. 

The Reliance is the highest development of the 
modern racing yacht, under the measurement rule 
which makes the rating equal to the water-line, plus the 
square root of the sail area, divided by two. With 
only ten feet more length on the water-line than the 
old America, the Reliance is fifty-two feet longer over 
all, and carries approximately three times as much sail. 
Enormous spars are required to carry the 15,800 square 
feet of canvas which Reliance spreads. From the boom 
to the topsail halliard-block the mast measures 153 feet, 
and when carrying the largest club-topsai] the height 
from the deck to the tip of the club-topsail sprit will be 
more than 175 feet, or considerably more than double 
the height of the America’s mainmast. The Reliance’s 
boom is 114 feet long, or just about double America’s 
main boom. The spars are the longest and the spread 
of canvas the greatest that ever have been put upon a 
yacht, and whether or not she can carry the spars and 
the canvas in all weathers is a problem that has yet to 
be solved. Her performances in the test races have 
in the main been very encouraging. 












































ENTHUSIASTIC CROWD AT THE GRAND-STAND LISTENING TO THE PRESIDENT.—MRS. ROOSEVELT 


SEATED IN BACKGROUND. 


DANCING THE MINUET—-PICTURESQUE SCENE AT THE COLONIAL BALL 


IN THE OPERA HOUSE. 


CELEBRATING A TOWN’S TWO-HUNDRED-AND-FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY. 
STRIKING FEATURES OF THE QUARTER-MILLENNIAL CELEBRATION ON THE FOURTH OF JULY AT HISTORIC HUNTINGTON, L. I.—G J. Hare, Jr. 
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Members N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange. 
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Where to 


INVEST 


After Investigation !!! 





Send me your name and I will tell you 
of an opportunity to make money by a 
safe, sure investment. 


I will do this: | will send you 
full and complete information that will 
enable you to intelligently investigate the 
investment first, and if you invest, guar- 
antee to refund your money if you do not 
find the investment as represented. 


Iwillalsodothis: If you 
and your friends invest a certain amount, 
I will send you to see the property in full 
operation, making money.for you. The 
expenses will be mine. 








Send me your name now. I will 


do the rest. 


F. WALLACE WHITE, 


G-609 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, Oho. 





must 








| to buy. 


| obliged to throw overbourd, or, 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of the regular readers of LEsLIEe’s 
WEEKLY. Nocharge is made for answering ques- 
tions, and all communications are treated confiden- 
tially. Correspondents should always inclose a 
stamp, as sometimes a personal reply is necessary. 
Inquiries should refer only to matters directly con- 
nected with Wall Street interests. Subscribers to 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY at the home office, at regular 
subscription rates, namely, $4 per annum, are placed 
on a preferred list, entitling them to the early de- 
livery of the papers, and in emergencies, to answers 
by mail or telegraph. Address “ Jasper,” LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 

HOSE who watch the daily news re- 

ports of matters affecting Wall Street 
observe that they are not par- 
ticularly gratifying to believers in higher 
prices. The rumored difficulties of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, the in- 
vestigation by dissatisfied stockholders of 
the affairs of the White Mountain Paper 
Company, which recently came to a disas- 
trous finish; the disclosure in the Metro- 
politan Street Railway Company suit that 
there was a shortage of over $200,000 
after the payment of the seven per cent. 
dividend in 1902; the talk of a fight for 
control of the Northern Securities Com- 
pany, and of the dissolution of the latter ; 
the reports that New York commission 
houses are vainly bidding five and six per 
cent. for time money in Chicago without 
success —all confirm the growing impres- 
sion that the outlook is getting no better 
very fast. 

It is true that president Mellen, of the 
Northern Pacific Railway, on his return 
from the Pacific coast, reports an excel- 
lent outlook for crops along the line of 
his road; but is not this the same gentle- 
man who, just before the boom in North- 
ern Pacific, two years ago, gave outa 
bear interview on crop prospects along 
the line of the same road, an interview 
which led to a great many sales of North- 
ern Pacific at a time when Mellen’s 
friends were picking up the shares? It 
will be long before the investing public 
will forget this interview. So general is 
the distrust of the managers of our great 
corporations that shrewd operators now 
‘‘copper”’ all this sort of talk—that is, 
they act directly against it. It seems as 
if the old-fashioned days, when men of 


| exalted position were above stock-job- 


bing, had well-nigh gone by. With the 
control of railroad 
trated in afew hands, and minority stock- 
holders barred out, squeezed out, or 
thrown out, when they make an appeal 
for a hearing, little is left for the latter 
but to sell out and go into enterprises 
where honest dealing is assured. A few 
of these are left, thank heaven! And 
there will be more of them when the 
masses realize the situation and demand 
at the ballot-box the necessary protective 
legislation, both State and Federal. 

The statement is made that, compared 
with the highest prices of last year, there 
has been a shrinkage in values thus far 
this year in the shares of leading railroad 


properties concen- | 


and industrial companies aggregating the | 


enormous amount of $1,500,000,000. 
This includes a tremendous shrinkage of 
nearly $200,000,000 in the common and 
preferred shares of the Steel Trust. 
Those who will turn back to the predic- 
tions I made a year ago will see how 
wonderfully they have been verified, and 
it is gratifying to hear from many of my 
readers that my warning saved them 
from great losses and in several instances 
from financial ruin. 
heed the warning have only themselves to 
blame. 

The shrinkage has affected large in- 
vestors and speculators more than the 
small ones, and it is agreeable to know 
that among the former are some of the 
powerful capitalists who are largely re- 
sponsible for the existing condition of 
affairs. They made untold millions by 
creating new securities, boosting them 
to fictitious prices, and unloading them 
upon a greedy public. Amazed at the 
success of their audacious schemes, they 
carried them to the most ridiculous ex- 
tremes, illustrated, for instance, by the 
disclosures in the ship-building trust. 
Suddenly the public found its appetite 
satisfied. It could not digest the securi- 
ties it had taken in. All sorts of pep- 


| tonized financial tonics were prescribed, 


but none of them relieved the distress, 
and at last the powerful promoters who 
had been swept off of their feet by suc- 
cess found themselves loaded with great 
masses of securities that nobody wanted 


dicates had to be sustained, schemes had 
to be carried out, and, in consequence, 
these wealthy speculators have been 
in other 


Those who did not | 


| ough reorganization. 


words, liquidate, at the best obtainable 
prices, gilt-edged and investment securi- 
ties which they had snugly stowed away 
in their strong-boxes. 

I am having many inquiries regarding 
the future of the Steel-trust shares. 
Let me call attention to the recent ob- 
servation of an eminent writer on eco- 
nomic conditions, Professor E. S. Meade. 
He insists that the price of a corpora- 
tion’s securities indicates whether it is 
successful or a failure. And he is right. 
Insiders know whether the Steel Trust is 
earning four per cent. on its common 
shares. If it is earning, and will con- 
tinue to earn, such dividends, would it 
sell at less than 30? And if the pre- 
ferred is earning seven per cent., 
it sell around 80, when good four per 
cent. investments are selling at nearly 
par? The condition of the iron and steel 
market is reflected in the price of the 
Steel shares. Everybody knows that the 
greatest customers of the Steel Trust are 
the railroads, and that a year ago the 
railroads were spending money lavishly, 
while now they are cutting expenses to 
the lowest limit. It is no secret that 
some of the original and heaviest holders 
of the Steel shares disposed of them 
especially the common, long ago, at the 
highest prices. It is known that some 
of the strongest interests in the trust 
have been opposing the supremacy of 
Mr. Schwab in the company’s affairs, 
and there has even been a rumor that 
the latter would retire from the presi- 
dency of the Steel Trust, take over again 
his Be thlehem steel works, and start a 
vigorous opposition to the Trust. Fur- 
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7 What is the 
running period of 


“Keyless Clocks?” 


| $100,000, secured by nominal assets of $825 


would | 


| time prospectus 


thermore, no one forgets that the steel | 


and iron business, more than any other 
in this country, is subject to violent fluc- 
tuations and to all the vicissitudes that 
that implies. Those who controvert this 
statement must have exceedingly short 
memories. 


“Koran,” Bridgeport, Conn.: Four dollars re- 
ceived. You are on my preferred subscription list 
for one year. A ten per cent. margin in such a 
market is pretty slender, ag you can realize. You 
are gambling at a disadvantage therefore. Why 
not wait a little longer before taking final action? 

‘“D. D.,”’ Philadelphia: I think it dangerous to 
short St. Paul or any other standard dividend-pay- 
ing railway shares. The St. Paul is a valuable 
property, largely held for investment, and while 
liquidation might carry it down to lower figures 
large interests seem to stand ready to protect it to 
a certain extent. 

“ B.,” Oswego, N. Y.: Inadeclining market specu- 
lators on the short side are the money makers. Mal- 
lett & Wyckoff, 10 Wall Street, will send your their 
little booklet, ““Short Sales Explained,” if you will 
send a one-cent stamp for postage and mention 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 

“G.,””" Brooklyn: 1. The annual meeting of the 
American Chicle Company will be held in Jersey 
City, July 21st. If you do not wish to send your 
proxy to the officers, send it in blank to me and I 
will endeavor to have some stockholder represent 
you. If you need an extra blank proxy, write me 
and I will send it to you. 2. American Car and 
Foundry shares, both common and preferred, are 
selling high enough, compared with other indus- 
“wa of their class. 

’ Albany: 1. Ido not advise the purchase of 
wenseaaee stock for investment at this time. 
The market has had a little syndicate pepsin put 
into it, to aid its indigestion, but that does not mean 
that the public is hungry to buy securities, even of 
the investment class. 2. The shrinkage in Consoli- 
dated Lake Superior has gone much further than 
even the best informed Philadelphia financiers an- 
ticipated. It would seem as if it could not go much 
further without involving the necessity for a thor- 
i The damage to its canal last 
February was well concealed from the public, having 
only just come out. It may have been more serious 
than is represented. 

*M.,”’ Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: 1. The virtual retire- 
ment of Mr. Schwab from the presidency of the 


| Steel Trust has long been anticipated by those who 


Obligations had to be met, syn- | 


were familiar with his physical condition. It is 
understood that he would have been superseded 


| some time ago but for the strong opposition on the 
2. The | 


part of his triends, including Mr. Carnegie. 


A year, and longer 


Result is that this new kind of clock is selling 
already, not only in the United States, but is being ex 
ported all over the world. 


Owing to lack of working capital—present investment 
,00O—prompt 
delivery cannot be guaranteed because stock cannot be 
“carried.” But sales are being made at a good profit 
When we sell 100 ‘‘Keyless Clocks” daily, we can pay, 
on present basis, 20% a year. 

We want capital to help us ‘‘ carry” reserve stock— 
to let us take care promptly of all the business coming 
in for our clock, which is a monopoly. The question is 
whether or not you can invest trom $100 to $500 in our 
dividend-earning stock, and invest promptly. 


We will pay you a six months’ dividend at once ; 
charge you no more than the par price, $10, on such of 
our 7% cumulative, participating preferential stock as 
you may take; give you a BONUS of one share Com 
mon stock with a par value of $10 for every two shares 
of the preference stock you take; and allow you a dis 
count of 5% when you remit with your subscription. 

These very liberal terms must be accepted as promptl 
as possible, as less than 2000 shares of preferential steak 
are to be allotted for ‘‘ working capital,” In the mean 
and catalogue describing clock may be 


had for the asking. Write promptly. 
A. E. SIEGEL, Secretary 
UNITED STATES CLOCK Co. 


304, 306 and 308 HuDSON ST., NEW YorRK 





|THE PARA RUBBER 


PLANTATION CO. 
paid 6 per cent, dividend March, 1903. Will 
pay as much more in September, making this a 
12 per cent, investment, its first year. This is 
not a speculative stock, but an ¢avestment 
security, stable as a Government Bond. 

The small remaining balance of unsold stock 
is offered at par, $10.00, for a limited time 
only, Buy now for September dividend. 

Maps and prospectus on request to the sell- 
ing company. 


STANDARD SECURITIES COMPANY, 


Dept. O, 52 Broadway, N. Y. City. 





decrease in the exports of copper during May toa 
figure about half of that of the preceding year, 
gives a clue to the depression in the copper market. 
This does not look like higher prices for the Copper 
mn, 

” Annapolis: 1. It is generally believed that 
Mr. “Se hwab has aA with a good deal of his 
Steel-trust stock, and he had plenty of it. His 
connection with the ship-building trust, the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool concern, and other organizations 
which have had a precarious existence, did not 
strengthen confidence in his ability to manage the 
Steel Trust. 2. The suit by the Oswego Falls Paper 
Company against the United Box-board Company 
embraces an application also for the appointment of 
a receiver. These are bad times for recently or- 
ganized industrials. 

"” Cripple Creek, Colo.: 1. Unless money- 
market conditions improve, and also the general 
business outlook, the lowest prices have not yet 
been reached. 2. The dividends do not indicate the 
status of the companies. Look at their records. 
3. It is impossible to say whether Pennsylvania will 
maintain its six per cent. dividends. Its officers 
scout the idea of a reduction. 4. It was said that 
large holdings of St. Paul would have to be liqui- 
dated unless the money market eased up. That 
situation may havechanged. 5. Excellent author- 
ity reports that some of the controlting forces in 
Atchison do not believe the common dividends 
should have been paid. 6 and7. Market conditions 
change so rapidly that I cannot specify with safety. 
Watch advices. 

Continued on following page. 





Simple, Elegant, 
Luxurious, Pure, Fragrant. 


No better Turkish cigarette can be made. Cork tips or plain tips 
No. 3 size, 10 for 25 cents. 
Look for signature of S). ANARGYROS. 


No. 1 size, 10 for 35 cents. 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 


Continued from preceding page. 


“C. L. P.,”’ Cleveland, O.: Two dollars received. 
You are on my preferred subscription list for six 
months, and are therefore entitled to all its benefits. 

”’ Milwaukee: North American is such a 
close corporation that the public is averse to dealing 
in its shares, though it is commonly classed as a 
Morgan stock. If you have reliable inside informa- 
tion, I would be guided by it. Otherwise you are 
speculating in the air. 

““O.,” Rochester, N. Y.: 1. The earnings of the 
Wabash show an increase due to the decreased ex- 
penditure for betterments as well as to the excellent 
business of the road. The best speculation in the 
Wabash line is in the debenture B's. 2. A receiver 
has been appointed for the Star Petroleum Company 
at Lima, O. 3. There is a big ‘if’ in the talk about 
an increased dividend on Union Pacific next October. 
Lots of things may neppen before that time. 

*V.,”’ Cleveland : The report is renewed that 
the control of the ineckine Valley has been secured 
by the Pennsylvania and Vanderbilt interests, and 
that this control is intended to checkmate Gould’s 


inroad on®the soft-coal fields of West Virginia. 2. | 


The Gould- Rockefeller combination to control Colo- 
rado Fuel is a notice to the Morgan interests that if 
the Steel Trust wants the Colorado property it must 
pay for it. It did want it not long ago, and, unless it 
gets it, will have a formidable competitor. 

‘Banker, ” Detroit: 1. You are right, and the 
leading bankers of New York agree with you. They 


do not propose to permit stock speculation to get | 
rampant again until the money market is more set- | 


tled. Bull leaders are becoming painfully aware of 
this fact. 2. The statement of that eminent Chicago 
merchant, Marshal Field,that, “I am afraid we have 
reached the topmost point of our great prosperity,” 
confirms what I said six months ago, and gradually 
the truth is dawning ona benighted people. 

“W.,” Elmira, N. Y.: The tendency of all indus- 
trials must be toward lower prices, if business 
should become depressed, as it ultimately must. 
Car and Foundry can hardly expect to continue to 
do as well, in view of the determination of the rail- 
roads to curtail expenses. I would, therefore, be in- 
clined to take my profit on the common at least. 
The preferred has something of an investment 
quality, but will suffer also later on if business is de- 
pressed. I would rather have a good 4 per cent. 
bond from the investment standpoint. 

‘L.,” Fargo: The tip was generally given out, 
not long ago, to buy Republic Iron and Steel, but it 
rose, only to fall again. Reports of heavy earnings 
were given out, but it is now said that it needs work- 
ing capital. 


trials, like Pressed Steel Car, Linseed Oil, and Amer- 
ican Ice, not to mention the Steel Trust. All are 
greedy to pay out earnings in dividends, so as to 
make a market for the stock, instead of reserving 
suffic ient funds in the weneery for working capital. 

“A. B. C.,” St. Louis: United Shoe Machinery 
Company seems to be RS. a snug business. The 
shares are not dealt in on our exchange, and I can 
only say that as compared with other 4 per cent. 
dividend-paying common shares, it looks high. 2. 
At the annual meeting on June 13th it was reported 
that the number of leased machines had increased 
during the year from 28,443 to 34,105, and that the 
company had purchased a site for a new American 
factory at Beverly, Mass. A full statement was not 
submitted. 3. Yes. 4. I do not advise purchases on 
es WJ at ee 

..”’ Detroit : 





BUFFALO STANHOP Automobiles run by Elec trici ity. 


in our carriages an unusual recreation. 





the materials entermg mito its construction are of the high 
vst p msible order, and are fitted with accuracy by the best 
skilled mechanics, 
* How To Own An Automobile,” is the title of our hand 
somely illustrated booklet, dwelling on the purchase, opera 
tion and care of our carriages. These are sent free upon 





request, BABCOCK & LINN, 941.943 Sth Avenue, New York. 
Vew York City Agents for the Yale Touring Car. 
Also sub-agents, the Packard Motor Cars. 
A Short Summer. 
Flanagan — *‘’Tis quare summer 
weather we’re havin’’ Finnegan.”’ 
Finnegan—‘* Aye! Shure the summer 


ain’t begun yet, an’ here it is nearly half 
over.’’ 


A 10% Investment 


No SPECULATION. STEADY INCOME, 
Gold, Silver, Copper Ores. Mines in Mexico. 








Write for Prospectus. 


J. S. ELLIS, 
1317 Wells Bldg., 


Mgr. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 











It is interesting toobserve that thishas | 
been the outcome of the exploitation of other indus- | 


. In April next, the guarantee of | 


A sense of security makes riding | 
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| five per cent. for two years, on the Third Avenue Rail- 
road stock, made by the Metropolitan, will become 
effective. This will require the annual expenditure 

| of nearly a million dollars more by a railroad which 
barely escaped a deficit last year, and then did not 
pay all of its taxes. I am not surprised that the 
new scheme was devised to have an outside com- 
pany control Metropolitan. 2. The so-called “* vin- 
dication’’ of the Pennsylvania by the sale of its 
new stock reads a good deal like the vindication of 
the Steel Trust’s bonding scheme. Better wait and 
see how it pans out. 

“E.,” Llion, N. Y.: 1. There was every reason for 
the appointment of a receiver for the United States 
Ship-building Company. The choice of a New Jer- 
sey politician to fill the place was not entirely satis- 
factory. Whether he was recommended by parties 
in interest to Judge Kirkpatrick or not, I am unable 
to tell you. 2. The uncertainties of industrial com- 
binations are proverbial. The New England Cotton 
Yarn Company, to which you allude, and which now 
proposes to assess its holders of preferred stock $30 a 
share, and to give them only one-third in new stock 
of present holdings, paid seven per cent. dividends 

| on the preferred for over a year. 

“C.,”” Hudson, N. Y.: 1. The Metropolitan has not 
paid the franchise tax and has tried to carry the tax 
case up to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
If it were compelled to pay the enormous arrearages 
due it would have to do some new financing. Hence 
it fights for delay. I do not recommend Metropoli- 
tan shares as an investment. 2. We cannot have a 
bull market until the banks get rid of some of their 
surplus loans and the trust companies of their sur- 
plus undigested securities. It does not escape the 
attention of observant financiers that, in spite of the 
extensive liquidation in the stock market, the loans 
of the banks have expanded by nearly $200,000,000 
oye! far this year. 

’ Indianapolis: 1. The surplus of $4,000,000 
et. by American Car would not have existed 
had the charges for depreciation been adequate. 2. 
The closing down of a number of the mines and 
smelters of the Amalgamated in Montana indicates 
that the Standard Oil tactics of keeping down pro- 
duction to keep up the price, which have succeeded 
so well in the oil business, are being tried in the cop- 
per line. But there are too many outside copper 
properties and too many new discoveries of copper 
mines to enable the Amalgamated to control the sit- 
uation. The tendency of the copper market is to 
decline. If Amalgamated increases its dividend I 
would sell and take the first profit that the rise in 
the market gives you. 

“Y.,” Vicksburg, Miss.: 1. I have no doubt that 
foreign investors have been td railrord bonds 
and shares lately, but their purchases have not been 
large enough to make an impression. The rush will 
be felt when our best securities get on a 4 1-2 per 
cent. basis. They are not there yet. 2. The re- 
vised plan of reorganization of the American Malt- 
ing Company would be more satisfactory if it pro- 
vided for minority representation on the board of di- 

rectors. 3. There are bonds, like stocks, which, 
because of their speculative character, make unusual 
returns. The Consolidated Tobacco fours, which 
are really only a sort of stock, selling around 60, and 
the Detroit, Mackinack and Marquette Land Grants 
around 84, are of this character, and also Mexican 
Central consolidated fours around 75, and United 
| States Stee l fives around 80. 

’ Raleigh, N. C.: 1. The readiness with which 
alluring prospectuses can be gotten up is shown by 
the disclosures concerning the Columbia Gold Min- 
| ing Company. It advertised among its directors the 

Controller of the Treasury and the Treasurer of the 
United States. Neither of these prominent officials 
| has anything to do with the company, but a couple 





without detecting the bare-faced swindle, purchased 
the shares, to their loss. 2. Closer relations between 
the International Paper Company and the Union Bag 
and Paper Company have been talked of for some 
| time. There are reasons why they might be consoli- 
| dated with good results to both. 3. Toledo St. Louis 
and Western does not pay dividends. Its value is 
largely speculative. It runs through a profitable 
territory, and if the Vanderbilts obtain control they 
can make the stock worth considerably more. 
Continued on following page, 





“TRRESISTIBLY DELICIOUS” a 


is the only phrase that properly describes 


ETE 


sao] @)-71e11) 7,08 
| MILK-CHOCOLATE 


FOR EATING ONLY 

| IMPORTED FROM VEVEY, SWITZERLAND 
It is a confection, yet a wholesome food. For it nour 

| ishes and sustains, and is the « aly chocolate that can 
be eaten freely by children, invalids and persons of weak 
digestion. 


Attractively Packed. Insist on The Original. 
PETER’S 
1S THE FIRST 
MILH CHOCOLATE 


EVER MADE 
Any and Every Other Brand is an IMITATION 


A POSTAL BRINGS A SAMPLE 


Lf your dealer cannot supply you, send 
20 cents for a 1-4 lb, roll to 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Agents 
\ 78 Hudson St., New York 




















HOTEL SOMERSET, Commonwealth Avenue, BOSTON. 
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Hostelries, Thoroughly Fireproof, 


Railroads, Theatres and Business Centres, 





The fashionable centre of the famous Back Bay, and one of the World’s most luxurious 
Delightfully 
Ten minutes’ ride from Back Bay Stations of N. Y., 


locate . . oan ance to Park and Fenway. 
i .& H.,and Boston & Albany of 
Send for Vite wed a Booklet. Pe 


ALFRED S. AMER, Mgr. 

















| of clerks were given their titles, and the public, | 





Por the 
Yacht, 
Camping 
Party, 
Summer 
Hotel, 
Fishing 
Party, 
Mountains, 
Seashore, 
or the 


Picnic. 


All ready for use, require no mixing. 
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Manhattan, 
Martini, 
Whiskey, 
Holland 
Gin, 

Tom Gin, 
Vermouth 
and 


York. 


Connoisseurs agree that of two cocktails made of 
the same material and proportions, the one bottled and aged must be the better, 


For sale on 


the Dining and Buffet Cars of the principal railroads of the U. S., and all druggists and dealers. 


AVOID IMITATIONS 
29 Broapway, New York. 


LOOK FOR THE NAME 


‘CARL H.SCHULTZ 
| ane 


THE NAME CARL H. SCHULTZ ON 
ah ae RAL WATERS ISA GUARANTEE 
~ ABSOLUTE PURITY = 


ARTIFICIAL 
VICHY 
CARBONIC 
SELTERS 
and CLUB SODA 
The Standard for 
40 Years 
430-444 Ist Av.,N.Y, 
Tel, 3420 Madison 





SPENCERIAN 


PERFECT 


Steel Pens 


USED BY EXPERT AND CAREFUL 
PENMEN FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 
Sample card, 72 pens different patterns, 
will be sent for trialon receipt of6 cents in 
postage stamps. Ask forcard R, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


TO INVESTORS 


Money invested in Sheep and Cattle in Montana is sate 
and pays 3o per cent. A small investment now grows 
into a large Ne k in a few years. Over 300 Men, Women 
and Children now have Cattle and Sheep on our Ranches. 
Write for Annual Report, a most interesting document. 


MONTANA CO-OPERATIVE RANCH CO., Great Falls, Mont. 


FREE! FREE! 


THE NEW YORK BANKER, 
Leading independent mining and financial paper giv 
ing all the news from all the mining districts, and con 
taining latest and most reliable information on the min 














| of the larger resorts ; 





ing and oil industries, principal companies, listed and | 


unlisted stocks, dividends, prices, etc. 
should have it. 
upon request, 


New York. 
“THIS BEATS NEW JERSEY” 


Charters Procured under South Dakota laws for a 
few dollars. Write for Corporation laws, blanks, by- 
laws, and forms to Puitir Lawrence, late Ass’t Sec'y 
of State, Huron, S. D., 
Broadway, New York. 


Every investor 


A. L. 





We will send it free for three months | 
WISNER & CO., 32 Broadway, 


or Room K, aocth Floor, 220 | 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sore Props. 
_Hartrorp, Conn. 


20 Piccapitty, W. Lonpon, Enc 


Thirty-one Views 


Or NEw ENGLAND SEACOAST—PORTFOLIO. ALL 
ALONG SHORE—FoORTY-FOUR PAGE DESCRIPTIVE 
Book. E1cut CENTS FoR BoTH. 

OCEAN bathing is the chief delight of the summer 
sojourner at the seaside resort, and this fact alone 
would tend to make northern New England’s sea- 
coast the popular Mecca for summer travel; but the 
pleasures of the seashore are not confined entirely to 
bathing, by any means. 

The beautiful opportunity for yachting along the 
coast of Marblehead, the grand scenery of Glouces- 
ter and the Cape Ann territory; the large and beau- 
tiful golf links, which have now become a feature 
the summer theatres, where 
the best of vaudeville entertainments are given, and 
the grandest summer hotels in the country~all 
these and other features combine to add to the en- 
joyment of life at the seashore. 

These famous resorts are described in a delightful 
and interesting manner in the booklet “ All Along 
Shore,” issued by the Passenger Department, Bos- 
ton and Maine Railroad, Boston. The portfolio, 
““Seashore of New England,” contains thirty-one 
m.gnificent views of scenery along the coast, and 
will be mailed upon receipt of six cents in stamps. 
The descriptive book will be mailed upon receipt of 
two cents in stamps. 


30 


round trip to 


Colorado 


daily from Chicago, with correspond- 
ingly low rates from other points. 
Only one night en route. Two trains 
daily. Zhe Hest of Let pp te 
Colorado is the ideal place for a 


Summer Vacation 


It is a country perfectly suited for 
rest, recreation or oport. abounding 
in good hotels and boarding places 
adapted to any man’s means, 
All agents sell tickets via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific 
North-Western Line 


Illustrated booklets om 
application to 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
or E. L. LOMAX, 
OMAHA, NEB. 
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with appealing interest. 


Lackawanna 
Railroad 


Lackawanna Railroad, New York City. 





resortsin the East. 
covcr postage. 











of State ~"* 


A vivid little love story, beautifully illustrated ; 


Sent free on receipt of 5 cents 
Address, T. W. Lee, ‘General Passenger Agent, 


told simply but 
ined in a 128-page 
book which describes some of the most delightful mountain and lake 


The story is conta 


in stamps to 
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Ae THe | S 


PRUDENTIAL , 


HAS THE / 





STRENGTH OF ° 


GIBRALTAR 


get that Life Insurance matter 
settled. You can then enjoy the 
pleasures of summer with a light 
heart, from the knowledge that 
your loved ones are protected. 








Without committing myself to any action, I shall be glad 
to receive free, particulars and rates of Policies. 
Send SEE goee ne ne Tee , ee 
This NAME .cccvcccsevecceccnscosccocnecsesansenecoscsesoosscoscocesscescsss -_ 
ROBPORE rccacocnccocccocecccescsococccnecccsenecscocsecessesoncccescnconse 
Coupon 
OQeCUPAtiOR ........c.cccccocccccccccccveccoccccccccrcccsccccccsoecccsoorss 
Dert S 











THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


John F. Dryden Home Office 
President Newark, N. J. 








Hay Fever ? 

Run Down? Over- 

worked? Insomnia? Depres- 

sion? Physician advises sea trip P 

Time and money limited? Friends advise 

go where telegrams, telephones and correspondence 
cannot reach youP You have been leading too sedentary 
a life? A trip to Europe too long, expensive 
and tiresome? A short sea voyage 

possible? Where to go? 

How ? 


POINTERS 


By Savannah 

Line. New York-Savannah, Ga., 
100 hours round trip at sea. New 
modern passenger ships. Trip may be 

made, if desired, less than a week. Climate of S:- 
vannah, Spring, early Summer, delightful. All expenses at 
sea, round trip, only $32.00. No malaria. No hay 
fever at sea. No telephones; only rest and rec- 

reation. Agent, 317 Broadway, N. Y., 

will tell you more about it and 
give interesting printed 
things. 


OCEAN 
STEAMSHIP CO. 


SAVANNAH LINE 


Literature will be mailed free. Address 


C. B. WALWORTH, Gen. Pass. Agt., Room H, 81 Beach St., N. Y. 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from preceding page. 


“D.,”” Green Bay, Wis.: The only information I 
have is embraced i in its prospectus. 

‘A. C. M. I do not believe in the 
Marconi Wireless stock for reasons I have repeat- 
edly given. 2. Not unless the entire market does. 

S. St.,"” New York : The talk of receiver’s pro- 
ceedings, if it should crystallize, would lead to a 
lower price, no doubt. If it does not crystallize, you 
—at average at the figure you give. 

’Topeka: The report that the Atchison sys- 
tem mn pom ag $500,000 by the recent terrific floods is 
laughable. Five million dollars will probably not 
cover the loss, direct and indirect. The harmony ex- 
isting between our great railroad systems is again 
emphasized by the accusation of the Atchison before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission that the Union 
Pac ifie, its rival, is giving unlawful rebates. 

”* Que ebec: 1. Evidence of declining business 
is found in the cessation of reports of car famines 
and the renewal of reports of rate wars on land and 
sea. 2. Union Pacific pays about 5 1-4 per cent. on 
the present selling price, New York Central about 
4 per cent., Missouri Pacific 5 per cent., Chicago and 
Northwestern nearly 41-4 per cent., and Atchison 
common nearly 6 1-4. For investment the safest 
purchase is Chicago Northwestern. 3. The fact that 
the Australian telegraph authorities declare that the 
Marconi wireless system is not sufficiently practical 
to commend corroborates what I have said about the 
stock. 

Continued on following page. 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. No 


charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding | 


life-insurance matters, 


treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 


and communications are | 


inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed | 


advisable. Address ‘ “Hermit,”” LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 


225 Fourth Avenue, New York. ] 
HE RECENT action of three leading 
life-insurance companies of the 
United States in agreeing to refrain in 
the future from the use of all compara- 


tive and competitive literature is a prac- | 


tical recognition of a great principle 
which ought to obtain in every depart- 
ment of our business life. Detraction, 
abuse, and belittlement of business rivals 
is always and everywhere a mean, petty, 
| and contemptible policy, and it usually 
does more harm than good among intelli- 
| gent and fair-minded people. An agent 
of an insurance company, for instance, 
| who begins his effort to secure a cus- 
tomer by vilifying and sneering at the 
methods of all other companies than his 
own, creates a bad impression among such 
people. They know he is not telling 
the truth about the matter, and natu- 
rally they assume that he is exaggerating 
the merits of his own concern. Every 
thinking person knows that no standard 
life-insurance company, however great 
and successful it may be, has a monopoly 
of all the virtues and advantages, and it is 
vain and foolish to claim any such thing. 


That the new policy will tend to broaden | 


| the influence of life-insurance, to elevate 
its tone and heighten its dignity, there 
eannot be the slightest doubt. It will 
mean not only a great saving of expense, 
but also, what is more, an immense saving 
of energy for other and better things. 
Hereafter an agent of the companies in 
the agreement will spend his time telling 
his customer of his own goods and the 
advantages cf life-insurance, instead of 
running down competitors. It is a great 
step toward putting the business upon 
the same basis as banking, and even 
the professions themselves. It will, 
all probability, force other companies 
eventually to come to the same attitude. 
Certain it is that the most successful 
agents and the most successful com- 
panies are the ones which do not run 
down competitors. 

“K.,”" Pittsfield, Mass.: I do not like the plan, 
and especially the assessment feature. Experiments 
should not be made in life insurance. Stick to the 
regular, well-proved, successful methods. 

C.,’’ Canajoharie: In all the fraternal associa- 
tions the average age naturally increases as years 
roll by. Figures may show to the contrary, but an 
analysis will prove that the natural average must 
constantly increase. ; : 

“W.S. D.,” Chicago: You are right in your con- 
clusion not to give up a satisfactory policy in a New 
York company for an experimental venture in an 
lowa concern. An analysis of the scheme the latter 
offers will show you that there is little init. You 
are safer where you are. 

‘J.,”’ Colfax, Ia.: I certainly would give up the 
policy in a company with such a record and with 
such prospects and take out a policy in one of the 
strongest of the old-line companies. It is, as you 
say, a satisfaction to know that your insurance is all 
right without having to look up the standing of the 
company every few months. 
Northwestern Mutual is worth keeping. 


LL. Mov I> 


Use BROWN’S Cam Camphorated § ated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE tor the TEE rH 25 cents a jar. 





Piso’s Cure for Consumption has cured Coughs for torty 
years. It is still on the market. 


Misery Not Sociable. 
* Mis’ry likes comp’ny, don’t it ?’’ 
““Yes; but w’enI see it comin’, dat’s 
de day I don’t feel sociable.’’ 


A sip of Cook’s Imperial Extra Dry Champagne 
will convince you of your folly in patronizing other 
brands. 


Soumer & Co., the great Piano firm, can point with 
ride to the magnificent indorsement their instruments 

have received at the hands of the best native and for- 
eign musical artists. 











Your policy in the | 
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What’s in a Name 


Like a racer in the 
to the front, and forging 


chase, far 


ahead, 


is the leading whiskey 
of America. 


In a great run the country 
over, on its quality, popularity, 
reputation, it comes up always 
on call. 


Soldat all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAILAN & SON, Baltimore, Md, 











He Got a Nag by Nagging. 

“Your father used to say he couldn’t 
afford the trouble and expense of keeping 
a pony for you. 
of that idea ?”’ 

**I just kept on nagging him.’’ 


How did you cure him 





is the same to-day as it has been for 31 

ye ars, the highest—the standard of excel 

ence by which other guns are judged. 
Ilustrated Catalog tells about our com 

plete line— FREE. 

HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO., 

pt. 17, Worcester, Mass. 
Makers of H. & R. Revolvers. 





EVANS’ VAGUUM CAP 


Will Make Hair Grow 
This Appliance will mas 
sage the scalp, and force 
a healthtul circulation. It 
will stop hair trom falling 
out and restore a normal 
growth where live follicles 
exist. Itis used about ten 
minutes each night before 
retiring. Price $35.00, 
which will be refunded in 
full if it does not give sat 
isfaction within thirty 


days, For full particulars, address 
EVANS VACUUM CAP €0., Fullerton Bldg , St. Louis, 


GINSENG 


$25,000 made from one-half acre. 

The most valuable crop in the world. 

Easily grown throughout the U.S. and Canada. 

Room in your garden to grow thousands of dollars’ worth 


ROOTS AND SEEDS FOR SALE. 


Send four cents for postage and get Booklet A-M, which 
tells all about it. 


McDOW ELL GINSENG GARDEN, JOPLIN, MO,, U.S, 4. 


HAY FEVER oe 


OFFICIAL LEGAL NOTICES. 








and ASTHMA cured to stay CURED 
Kook 23A Free. Dr. Hayes, Buffalo, N.Y. 








| 
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| ATTENTION IS CALLED TO TILE ADVER 
| TISEMENT in the CITY RECORD of June 22 to 
| July 6, 1903, of the confirmation by the Board of Assess- 
ors aud the entering in the Bureau for the Collection 
of Assessments and Arrears, of assessment for LOCAL, 


| IMPROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH OF MAN 
HATTAN. 
TWENTY-SECOND WARD, SECTION 4. WES 


SIXTY-SIXTH STREET—PAVING, from Ith Ave 
nue to the tracks of the New York Central & Hudson 
River Railroad Company. 

EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 

City of New York, June 19, 1908. 

ATTENTION ISCALLED TO THE ADVERTISE 
ment in the City Record of June 26, to July 10, 1903, of 
the confirmation by the Supreme Court and the enter 
ing inthe Bureau for the Collection of Assessments and 
Arrears, of assessments for opening and acquiring title 
to the following-named streets in the Borough of The 
Bronx: 

28d Ward, Section 10. Beck street (East 11st street) 
--Opening, from Robbins avenue to Prospect avenue. 
Confirmed April 8, 1902; entered June 25, 1908, Fox 
street (East 150th street)--Ope ning, from Robbins ave- 
nue to Prospect avenue. Confirmed April 8, 1902; en 
tered June 25, 1903. 

EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 

City of New York, June 25, 1903. 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from preceding page. 

“J. S.,” Brooklyn: 

the 


Clerical error. You are on 





*s. ” Reading, Penn.: I would not put all my eggs 
in one basket. 
“R. R. W.,”’ New York: Kindly indicate the home 

offic e of the c om pi anies. 
” Jamestown, N. Y.: Promises are 

nothing to do with either. 

’ New York: 1. I do not advise trading 
a market. They stand 


cheap. Hi ave 
“he 
on LB. fe mi: argins in such 
well. 
~~ a 
You are on my 
months. 
“A PR 


Sunapee, N. H.: 


preferred 


One dollar received. 
subscription list for three 


/ ’ Milwaukee: All such propositions 
must be highly speculative at the outset. This is 
not a g pod time for speculation. 

’ Toledo: If you had read this column you 


seen my unfavorable comments on the 
and Mortgage Company’s propo- 


wouk i have 
American Finance 
sition. 

*“Mingo”’: You are 
months. I do not like 


continued on my list for six 
to advise taking a loss in 


Steel preferred, but if you have opportunity to sell | 


it without much sacrifice, | would take it. 

*S.,” Keeseville, N. Y Ordinz 5 ing 
cial provision t » the contr: iry is made, dividends are 
declarable by a majority of the directors. The stock- 
hok lers he ive poe to do but elect directors. 

’ Derby, Conn.: 1. Lam unz ible to expre ssan 
opinion of the Nis ouri ¢? ead and Coal Company, but 
should not call it an investment. 2. I would take 
whatever [ could get for my stock and be happy to 
get rid of it. 

**Franklin,’? N. H.: None of the stocks on your 
list appears to have a place on the California ex- 
change, and none is known on Wall Street, or on any 
of the other exchanges By addressing the secre- 
taries of the respective companies, you might pos- 
sibly obtain information regarding their present 
status, but I doubt if it amounts to much. 

‘FEF. C. W.,”’ Buffalo: 1. Would wait. 2. While 
Union Pacific is heavily capitalized, the convertible 
fours ought to continue to pay interest until matu- 
rity. This is not a bond-buying market, hence the 
decline in all securities—good, bad, and indifferent. 
3. You ought to be a subscriber at the home office to 
be entitled to a place on my preferred list. You can 
make the subscription on behalf of a friend, if it is 
not on ilable for yourself. It certainly is worth it. 

’ Albany: While Chicago Great Western, in 
the oe of leading financiers, must some day be 
absorbed by a competing line, or lines, to put an end 
to its rate-cutting propensities, the common shares 
at present have little more than their voting value. 
They are speculative favorites solely because of the 
possibilities of the future. In such times as these it 
is better to buy investment securities. In the event 
of panicky conditions you might pick up any low- 
price «<4 stocks for a good turn, Chicago Great West- 
ern ine luded. 

T.,”’ Detroit, Mich.: 1. Union 
around par look about as cheap as any safe 4 per 
cent. bond. I think better of the Baltimore and 
Ohio i in Fg a Rock Island bond to which you re- 
er. B. and Q. joint fours are not dear, 
A he liquid: ition in the market is liable to af- 
fect bonds as well as +. Delaware and Hud- 


Pacific first fours 


shares. 3. 


son and Pullman stocks are in the investment class 
and are liable to suffer less in a declining market 
than speculative issues 

*M.,”’ Philadelphie: 1. If the new five per cent. 


bonds of the Steel Tru st were u good investment, 
they would not sell around 80. They are a better 
purchase than Steel preferred, so far as security is 


sold last year as 
It is a good prop- 
as profit- 


concerne “di. 2. Reading common 
low as 52 1-4 and as high as 7% 1-2. 
erty, and if the anthracite trade on 1 be 
able for a few years to come as itis now, Reading 
has excellent prospects. Ido not advise purchases 
of speculative stocks at this time. You will be safer 
to buy investment securities, and in the end will 
mi ake quite as muc h money 

“H.C. F.,”’ Minneapolis: You are contined on my 
preferred list for one year. The Northern Pacific 
prior lien fours are good, but the investment quality 
attaches more strongly to the Oregon Railroad and 


Navigation consolidated fours. The latter I regard 
as a safe permanent investment. . The amount of 
the Northern Pacific issue is large, pe the Oregon 
issue is so small that it looks as if nothing — in- 
terfere with the cent of the interest. These 
are among the best. 4. You could hardly clans the 
cheaper bond you name a a safe investment.”’ 5. 


The Union Pacific convertible fours are not strictly 


an investment. They rank with bonds that are sell- 
ing at a fairly reasonable price The speculative 
quality they enjoye 1 when the stock was selling 
higher has been minimized, but still exists. 


onservative bankers look 
trust companies in 


“ Banker,”’? Toledo: C 
with ill-favor on the action of 


paying extravagant rates for deposits. They could 
not do this if they were subject to the safeguards 
and restrictions of the national banks. An eminent 


peaking of this matter, re- 
sdo not hesitate now 


banker of B altimore, in 
cently said: “ Trust companie 
to pay 4 per cent. for mone 


they are not compelled to ke ‘pa 25 per cent. reserve 
like the national banks. They can use their money 
in more or less doubtful underwritings and flota- 


tions in which national banks are not allowed to en- 
gage; in fact, it is simply a system of borrowing 
money from the public at 4 per cent. without collat- 
eral. The result is that, paying 4 per cent. for 
money, the trust companies are drawing funds from 
the national banks, who lend to the tradesman on 
his single-name paper and thus limit their useful- 
ness to the commerci: i world. The consequent re- 
sult is that money is scarce where most needed and 
rates correspondingly high. It will be only a little 
while before the commercial and farming interests 
will realize thi s, and then there will be some radical 
legislation.”’ 
New York, 1903. 
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Special Prizes for Amateur 
Photographs. 


ATTENTION is called to two special pictorial con- 
tests in A prize 


which our readers may engage. 
of $10 will be given for the most 
giving Day picture furnished us, and a prize 
for the 


cess the 


picture which represents with greatest suc- 


spirit of Christmas time. These contests 
hould call out many competitors. 


the fir 


and 

LESLIE’S WEEKLY wa 
United States to offer 
amateur photographers. 


are attractive 
t publication in the 
prizes for the best work of 

We offer 
the best amateur photograph received by us in each 
weekly contest, 
originality of the 
photograph. 


a prize of $5 for 


the comvetition to be 
and the perfection of the 
will be given to unique and 


ubject 
Preference 
and to that which bears a special re- 
We all 
Photographs may be mounted or 


original work 


lation to news events. invite amateurs to 
enter this contest. 
unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent 
for this purpose with a request for their return. All 
photographs entered in the contest prize- 
winners will be s 


directed, 


and not 
ubject to our use 
and $1 will be paid for each photograph we 

No copyrighted photographs will be re- 
ceived, nor such 


may use. 
as have 
Many photographs and 
those accepted will be utilized as soon as possible. 


elsewhere. are received, 


unless spe- 


| Contestants should be patient. 


, exporters 


They can do this because | 





attractive Thanks- | 
of $10 | 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


No writing except 
the name and address of the sender should appear on | 
the back of the photograph except when letter post- 
age is paid, and in every instance care must be taken 
to use the proper amount of postage. Photographs 
must be entered by the makers. Silver paper witha 
glossy finish should be used when possible. Mat- | 
surface paper is not suitable for reproduction. Pho- 
tographs entered are not always used. They are | 
subject to return if they are ultimately found un- 
available in making up the photographic contest. | 
Preference is always given to pictures of recent cur- 
rent events of importance, Sor the news feature is one | 
of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. | 
The contest is open to all readers of LESLIE’s | 
WEEKLY, whether subscribers or not. j 

N. B.—All communications should be specifically | 
addressed to “* Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fourth Avenue, 
New York.’’ When the address is, not fully given, 
commu nications sometimes go to “‘Leslie’s Maga- 
zine”’ or other publications having no connection 
with LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


Tom Meredith’s Chickens. 


Continued from page 62. 

“So your wife don’t like the hens, 
eh ?”’ he responded, after Tom had stated 
matters plainly. ‘‘Wa-al, I knew she 
wouldn’t, but she wouldn’t listen to me. 
She just took that whole batch of roost- 
ers and said she knew si 

“Roosters !’’ 

‘Certainly, sir, roosters, all roosters ; 
and she said she knew they was a good 
breed ssi 

‘And you sold her them 

““Had to. She wouldn’t take i 
other. ’*Twas the same with the eggs, 
sir. She wanted the kind that went with | 
that breed—roosters’ eggs, sir.’’ 

“What do you mean by roosters’ 
eggs ?’’ demanded Tom, faintly. 

“Wooden ones, sir. That’ s what we| 
always call roosters’ eggs.’ 

Tom had a vein of humor in him, and| 
instead of giving way to further expres- | 
sions of wrath he joined the fat poultry- | 
man in his enjoyment of the whole affair. 
From behind closed blinds Millicent heard 
it all, flushed red, then turned pale, and 
finally yielded to hysterical sobs, exclaim- | 


” 








ing, under her breath, “‘The mean old 
thing! Thewretch! And Tom is laugh- | 
ing, too! I’ll never forgive him !’’ 


But ten minutes later Tom consoled her 
and brought back the smile to her lips. 
“He was honest about the matter,’’ he 
said, in conclusion. ‘‘He’s exchanged 
the roosters for good hens, and the 
wooden eggs for hens’ eggs warranted 
to hatch. So I guess we can forgive 
him.’’ 

‘* But, Tom, if he should tell people ?’’ 

‘That would make it unpleasant. I'll 
bribe him into silence when he comes 
again.’’ 

* 


Trade Chances in Egypt. 


N EXTENDED report before us on 
the commerce of Egypt contains a 
number of facts of interest to American 
and manufacturers. 
facts show that the land of the sphinx 


' and the pyramids is in a condition invit- 


ing the seekers after trade, and that it 
is only necessary to use tact, energy, 
and adaptability to secure in the Nile 
country a fair market for many American 
products. This is particularly true of 
the hardware trade, for instance, which 
is now supplied chiefly from Great Britain, 
Germany, Belgium, and France. It is 
the opinion of those competent to judge, 
that America could compete successfully 
in this field in the supply of iron and steel 
bars, iron and steel sheets and plates, 
steel girders, and nails. There should bea 
good opening also for the better class of | 
locks and _ hinges. 


these at present seems to be the total | 
lack of agents, nearly all manufacturers 
of these goods doing business through 
shippers. If manufacturers would visit 
Egypt or obtain reliable agents and act 
upon their advice, some of the peculiar 
characteristics of the trade would be 
learned. The knowledge of climatic dif- 
ferences and of the habits of the people 
would enable American firms to send 
such goods to this market as are eagerly 
demanded. Windmills are an article in 
extensive use all through Egypt and the | 
Soudan, and local dealers assure our con- 


| sular representatives that if the sale of 


based on the | 
| liveries 


unless otherwise 


been published or offered | 


these mills were pushed, and prompt de- 
insured, a large and lucrative 
trade could be worked up. The same, 
thing is said in regard to toilet prepara- 
tions and patent medicines, the large 
number of foreign tourists in the country 
creating a lively demand for these things. 








“i PISO’S CURE FOR 
oO 
re) 
nN 


CURES WHER LSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Goc Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 





These ; 





feet anne 


| THE BEER 
THAT MADE 
MILWAUKEE 

FAMOUS. 


4 





Leslie’s 
Weekly 


The only reason why tao 
a fair American trade does not exist in LADIES } 


ou can depend upon my remedy. Try it. | 
box Free. Dr. May, box %, Bloomington, ILL. 


Skin Diseases 


Eczema, Salt Rheum, Pimples, Ring- 
worm, Itch, Iv y® Poison, Acne, or 
other skin troubles, can be promptly 
cured by 


ydrozone 


Hydrozone is endorsed by leading 
hysicians. It is absolutely harm- 
ess, yet most powerful healing 
agent. Hydrozone destroys para- 
sites which cause these diseases. 
Take no substitute and see that 
every bottle bears my signature. | 


Trial Size, 25 Ceonts. 
At Druggists or by mail, from 


Ct Chetectagtent 


Dept. K, 60 Prince Street, New York. 


sp SBooklet on the rational treat- 
FREE bee of diseases sent free. 
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We Go 
to Bohemia 
for Hops 


We 


there every year to get the best 


send our own buyers 


that are grown, and we pay for 
them twice what common hops 
cost. 


A partner in our business buys 
our barley, and selects the best 
from all. 


We get our water from six 
wells, bored to rock. 

Our yeast is all developed 
from the original mother cells 
which helped make Schlitz Beer 
famous. 


We even 
filter air 


All the air that touches Schlitz 
Beer comes to it through air filters. 


And the beer itself is filtered 
through white wood pulp. 


Then we age it for months, 
until it cannot cause bilicusness. 


We sterilize every bottle. 


Yet Schlitz Beer 
costs only 
common beer 
prices 


Ask for the brewery bottling. 


The 

Great 
Advertising 
Medium 


225 
Fourth Avenue 
New York 





SUBTRACTS 
MULTIPLIES DIVIDES 
(Cane 1 Mabe Mest ab. 
we taet 0 Nitetiae 
Capacity, 000 000,000 | 
BOOKLET FREE AGtnTe Wanve® 
C. E. LOCKE MIG. CO. 
SO Wateet 51. KENSETT, 10OWA 
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Before You Start Out 


Lubricate All AutoParts 
With 


Dixon's 


Automobile 


Graphites 


Our booklet X¥ 
“A Toot for Dixon’s 
Graphite,” free. 

Joseph Dixon 

Crucible Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 











Models from Life, 

100 miniatures and 2 

note, S. RECKNAGEL NACHF, 
unich, Germany. 


Sterec 


scopics, etc, 
cabinets, 1.3 


PHOTOS 




















Summer Tine 
Satis faction 


When cooking is a drudgery 


‘and the appetite craves cool, retresh 


ing dishes dainty, toothsome foods * 


at home. or tor picnic outings- 


vou will find 
Libby's (Natural Flavor) Fo od Pro du crs 


the most delicious meats to serve on any occasion. For picnic 
luncheons Libby’s Melrose Pate, Veal Loaf, Peerless Dried Beef, 
Ox Tongue, Chicken and Luncheon Loaf stand supreme. 


The booklet, ‘* How to Make Good Things to Eat,” sent free. 
Send five zc. stamps for Libby's Big Atlas of the World. 


Libby, McNeill @ Libby 

















